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This  study  attempts  to  Identify  manpower  alternatives  available 
for  sustaining  the  All  Volunteer  Force,  or  providing  a replacement 
structure  should  voluntary  programs  prove  inadequate.  It  further 
focuses  on  the  implications  of  a draft  for  the  Reserve  Components. 

The  development  of  military  manpower  policy  is  analyzed  from  a histori- 
cal perspective  and  the  status  of  current  programs  and  policies  is 
examined. 

This  study  concludes  that  a return  to  conscription  is  unwar- 
ranted at  this  time.  However,  extension  of  current  unfavorable  trends 
will  precipitate  a manpower  crisis  in  the  All  Volunteer  Force, 
particularly  in  the  Reserve  Components.  In  order  to  insure  attainment 
of  national  security  objectives,  reinstitution  of  the  draft  in  some 
form  could  be  required. 

Recommendations  include  a three-phase  graduated  response 
focused  on  enhancing  voluntary  programs  in  Phase  1.  Phase  II  is  a 
carefully  structured  draft  to  fill  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  and 
Phase  III  is  a full  draft  for  the  active  forces. 
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Chapter  1 


INTRODUCTION 
THE  SITUATION 

On  30  June  1973,  Congressional  legislation  authorizing  the 
induction  of  qualified  young  men  into  the  military  services  was  allowed 
to  expire.  From  a practical  standpoint,  inductions  had  ceased  six 
months  earlier  after  the  draft  call  of  December  1972.  With  the  expir- 
ation of  formal  authority,  the  nation  was  without  an  active  draft  law 
for  the  first  time  since  early  1948.^  Henceforth,  the  ranks  of  the 
military  were  to  be  filled  solely  through  voluntary  enlistments. 
Initially,  recruitment  for  this  new  All  Volunteer  Force  floundered, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Army.  Not  until  May  1974  was  the  Army 
able  to  begin  consistently  meeting  its  monthly  active  duty  recruiting 
objectives.  Since  then  the  Army  recruiting  efforts  can  best  be  termed 
a qualified  success.  During  both  FY  75  and  FY  76,  the  Array  exceeded 
its  active  duty  objectives  by  a slim  margin.  During  the  past  fiscal 

year  193,024  men  and  women  enlisted,  surpassing  the  objective  by  a mere 
2 

910.  These  results  could  be  misleading,  however,  since  overall  demand 
was  closely  controlled  throughout  most  of  FY  76  by  a new  weekly  object- 
ive system  which  in  effect  precluded  enlistments  once  all  training 
spaces  for  a particular  week  were  filled.  Moreover,  enlistment  stand- 
ards were  periodically  adjusted  by  Department  of  the  Army  personnel 
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managers  as  the  pool  of  available  manpower  experienced  both  quantitative 
and  qualitative  fluctuations  due  to  seasonal  employment  patterns  and 
other  market  variables.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  recruiting 
accomplishment  for  PY  76  was  probably  nearing  the  upper  limits  of 
market  potential,  given  present  policies,  incentives  and  program  limit* 
ations.  Serious  recruiting  difficulties  first  became  evident  during 
the  three  month  fiscal  year  transition  period,  when  the  U,  S.  Army 
Recruiting  Command  achieved  only  96^  of  its  assigned  objective.  The 
following  quarter,  the  first  of  FY  77,  showed  a further  decline  of 
94.87.  of  objective  for  the  three  month  period.^ 

Sustainability  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force  was  of  vital  concern 
. to  the  Congress,  the  military  and  the  public  when  the  draft  authori- 
zation was  allowed  to  lapse.  That  an  accurate  appraisal  of  its  long- 
term viability  has  not  been  forthcoming  during  the  past  four  years 
can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  severely  depressed  state  of  the 
economy.  This  phenomenon  coincided  closely  with  the  inception  of  the 
All  Volunteer  Force  and  has  effectively  precluded  testing  of  the  concept 
in  a "normal"  environment.  National  unemployment  averages  ranging 
between  seven  and  nine  percent  of  the  total  work  force  nationwide,  and 
up  to  twenty  percent  in  age  group  16  to  19,  have  distorted  the  validity 
of  any  assessment.  The  pervasive,  if  not  decisive  effect  of  the 
nation's  economy  was  recognized  by  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission, 
which  concluded  that  "the  prospects  for  sustaining  a peacetime  All 
Volunteer  Force  during  the  next  10  years  (1976-85)  will  be  determined 
basically  by  the  economic  situation."^ 
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It  was  obvious  to  the  All  Volunteer  Force  planners  that  a stand- 
ing Army  of  the  magnitude  needed  to  fight  the  Vietnam  War  was  neither 
feasible  nor  desirable  in  the  peace  which  was  to  follow.  Thus  the  size 
of  the  active  Army  was  reduced  from  a high  of  1,570,300  during  FY  68  to 
its  current  ceiling  of  approximately  790,000.^  In  order  to  minimize 
any  degradation  of  capabilities  as  a result  of  force  reductions,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  developed  the  Total  Force  Policy  in  1973.  It  was 
designed  to  substitute  Reserve  Component  capabilities  for  active  forces 
wherever  possible,  and  emphasized  reliance  on  the  Reserve  Components 
to  provide  "the  initial  and  primary  augmentation  of  the  Active  forces."* 
Implicit  in  this  expanded  role  for  the  reserve  forces  was  decreased 
reliance  on  conscription  during  the  initial  stages  of  any  future  con- 
flict. Unfortunately,  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission  found  that  "the 
Total  Force  policy  is  still  far  from  a reality,  and  the  expectations 
of  it  may  have  been  overstated."  Its  report  also  singled  out  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  for  their  continued  shortcomings.^ 

Difficulties  experienced  by  the  Army's  Reserve  Components  in 
meeting  Total  Force  objectives  will  probably  be  compounded  in  the 
future  by  chronic  personnel  shortages.  Determining  the  exact  personnel 
status  of  the  Reserve  Components  at  any  given  time  can  be  difficult  due 
to  the  effects  of  several  structural  variables.  For  example.  Congress 
authorized  a minimum  average  strength  of  400,000  for  the  Army  National 
Guard  during  FY  76;  however,  it  was  funded  for  only  380,000.  Regard- 
less, enlisted  strength  in  its  Selected  Reserve  declined  by  over  29,000 
during  the  period  May  1975  to  October  1976.  During  the  same  period  the 

9 

enlisted  strength  of  the  USAR  Selected  Reserve  dropped  by  over  32,000. 
While  the  rate  of  decline  has  stabilized  somewhat  since  June,  1976, 
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nothing  on  the  Immediate  horizon  would  indicate  that  this  long-term 
trend  is  about  to  be  reversed.  Again,  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission 
concluded  that  "reserve  recruiting  prospects  in  the  next  decade  (1976- 
85)  are  even  less  favorable  (than  for  active  forces)"^^  and  Will  Hill 
Tankersley,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs, 
recently  noted  that  the  "major  problem  facing  the  Reserve  Components 
today  is  the  maintenance  of  unit  strength. 

HYPOTHESES 

Should  our  present  system  of  military  manpower  procurement  prove 
inadequate,  there  are  a variety  of  alternatives  from  which  to  choose. 
While  these  various  alternatives  will  be  examined  in  some  detail  in 
Chapter  4,  this  study  will  focus  primarily  on  only  one  of  them.  The 
major  hypothesis  is  that  instituting  a draft  solely  to  fill  the  Reserve 
Components  is  a practical  alternative  solution  to  the  problem  of  declin- 
ing Reserve  Component  personnel  strength.  Its  existence  as  an  avail- 
able option  has  not  been  widely  recognized  until  very  recently.  Gen- 
eral Lewis  W.  Walt,  USMC  (Retired),  made  one  of  the  few  public  propos- 

12 

als  of  this  alternative  in  1973.  Beyond  his  brief  remarks,  it  appears 
to  have  received  little  consideration  until  late  1976,  when  severe  Re- 
serve Component  strength  shortages  forced  a review  of  alternatives. 

This  study  will  determine  whether  it  is  a viable  option  and  outline  its 
implications  were  it  to  be  adopted. 

While  playing  a major  role,  the  Reserve  Components  represent 
only  half  of  the  Total  Force  equation.  The  continued  sustainabl li ty  of 
the  active  force  under  the  all  volunteer  concept  is  perhaps  the  most 
critical  consideration,  since  failure  here  will  have  the  greatest  impact 
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upon  both  the  military  and  American  society.  Therefore,  the  subhypoth- 
esis of  this  study  will  be  that  a properly  structured  Reserve  Component 
draft  would  enhance  active  duty  recruiting  programs.  In  the  past,  com- 
pulsory programs  have  directly  supported  related  voluntary  programs  by 
offering  individuals  subject  to  the  compulsory  program  the  opportunity 
to  fulfill  their  obligations  by  selecting  a personally  more  attractive 
voluntary  option.  With  careful  planning,  the  two  systems  would  be 
mutually  supportive. 


DELIMITATIONS 


The  scope  of  this  study  will  be  limited  to  the  active  and  Re- 
serve Components  of  the  Army.  The  Naval  Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  also  contribute  units  and  per- 
sonnel to  the  Selected  Reserve.  However,  they  constitute  only  about  307. 
of  the  Selected  Reserve,  with  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
accounting  for  the  remaining  70X.  While  the  reserves  of  the  other  serv- 
ices have  experienced  their  share  of  problems,  the  Army's  Reserve  Comp>o- 
nents  are  the  most  critical  to  the  issues  discussed  here  and  ultimately 
their  needs  will  prove  the  most  urgent. 

While  a wide  range  of  possible  responses  to  manpower  shortages 
will  be  outlined  subsequently,  this  study  will  focus  primarily  on  anal- 
yzing and  evaluating  the  option  of  instituting  a draft  to  fill  only  the 
Reserve  Components. 


ASSUMPTIONS 

Several  Important  assumptions,  stated  below,  will  further  limit 
the  scope  of  this  study.  First,  the  philosophical  desirability  of  an 
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All  Volunteer  Force  is  assumed,  provided  the  nation  is  able  to  sustain 
it.  'rhis  question  has  been  widely  debated  since  the  decision  to  abolish 
the  draft  was  made,  but  on  balance  it  clearly  appears  to  be  the  most 
desirable  course  of  action.  Initial  skepticism  within  the  Army  has 
given  way  to  general  acceptance  of  a volunteer  force.  Necessary  organi- 
zational adjustments  have  been  made,  commanders  are  generally  pleased 
with  the  quality  of  volunteers  they  are  receiving,  and  few  military 
professionals  would  welcome  a return  to  the  draft  at  this  time.  Of 
course,  inability  to  maintain  minimum  force  levels  could  easily  alter 
this  outlook. 

A second  assumption  is  the  moral  right  and  obligation  of  a 
nation  to  defend  itself,  and  to  call  upon  its  citizens  to  share  the 
burdens  of  that  defense.  The  fact  that  this  assumption  must  even  be 
stated  is  evidence  of  the  degree  to  which  it  has  been  called  into 
question  by  some  segments  of  the  public  in  recent  years,  although  it 
appears  that  a national  consensus  favoring  a strong  defense  is  now 
growing.  Given  a situation  in  which  defense  manpower  requirements  are 
no  longer  being  filled  by  the  All  Volunteer  Force  mechanism,  the  nation 
has  the  inherent  right  to  adopt  an  alternative  course  of  action  which 
could  Include  a compulsory  draft  for  either  active  or  reserve  forces. 

The  final  assumption  is  that  the  findings  of  the  Defense  Manpow- 
er Cotnnission  are  generally  valid.  Specific  reconmendations  are  perhaps 
arguable,  but  the  extensive  resources  and  access  to  the  Defense  system 
enjoyed  by  the  Comnission  produced  empirical  data  as  complete  and  accu- 
rate as  any  we  are  likely  to  find.  During  the  two  years  of  its  exist- 
ence (April  1974  to  April  1976)  the  Commission  conducted  perhaps  the 
most  comprehensive  review  of  defense  manpower  policies  ever  attempted. 
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Moreover,  its  survey  and  analysis  appear  somewhat  more  objective  than 
the  results  of  previous  manpower  review  cooinissions  which  were  estab- 
lished several  times  during  the  Vietnam  War.  The  Defense  Manpower 
Commission's  findings  and  related  studies  are  an  invaluable  source  of 
information  for  any  researcher  in  this  field. 

VALUE  OF  THE  STUDY 

As  discussed  earlier,  drafting  young  men  to  fill  critical  short- 
ages in  the  Reserve  Components  has  not  been  acknowledged  as  a viable 
contingency  alternative  in  manpower  procurement  until  very  recently. 

As  the  debate  on  the  merits  and  ecooamic  feasibility  of  the  All  Volun- 
teer Force  grows,  the  potential  of  a Reserve  Component  draft  as  a 

solution  has  suddenly  been  recognized.  Both  the  outgoing  and  incoming 

13 

Secretaries  of  the  Army  have  commented  publicly  on  it.  That  a draft 
for  the  reserves  is  one  alternative  is  now  obvious;  this  study  will 
evaluate  its  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Having  accomplished 
this  task,  defense  manpower  planners  will  have  available  a preliminary 
evaluation  of  this  option  should  our  present  course  of  action  require 
modification. 

In  order  to  place  a reserves"only  draft  in  proper  perspective 
relative  to  other  potential  solutions,  considerable  time  and  effort 
will  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  military  manpower  system, 
and  the  identification  and  consideration  of  all  reasonable  alterna- 
tives, Only  then  will  an  evaluation  of  a Reserve  Components  draft  be 
attempted.  Hopefully,  this  approach  will  enhance  the  overall  value  of 
the  study.  Establishing  the  full  spectrum  of  available  options  and 
briefly  discussing  each  one  will  facilitate  our  search  for  optimum 
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courses  of  action.  Chapter  o concludes  by  offering  for  consideration 
one  set  of  recoosnenda  lions . 

DEflNlTlONS^^ 

Reserve  Components.  The  reserve  structures  of  each  of  the 
services,  considered  as  a whole,  constitute  the  Reserve  Components, 

The  Army's  reserves  are  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  Army  Reserve. 

Ready  Reserve.  Units  and  individuals  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
constitute  the  first  priority  elements  liable  for  involuntary  active 
duty  in  time  of  war,  national  emergency  declared  by  Congress,  proclaimed 
by  the  President,  or  when  authorized  by  law. 

Selected  Reserve.  Units  of  the  Reserve  Components  designated 
for  priority  call-up  in  time  of  national  emergency  are  considered  the 
Selected  Reserve.  Statistically,  they  are  part  of  the  Ready  Reserve. 

Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR).  Members  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
not  assigned  to  troop  program  units  normally  constitute  the  IRR. 

Standby  Reserve.  Personnel  who  have  completed  their  Ready 
Reserve  training  requirements  and  those  in  several  special  categories 
comprise  the  Standby  Reserve.  They  may  be  called  to  active  duty  only 
by  declaration  of  war  or  national  emergency  declared  by  Congress,  or 
when  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  Under  current  law,  no  standby  reser- 
vist may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  until  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  determines  that  he  is  available  for  duty. 

All  Volunteer  Force  (AVF).  The  force  which  resulted  from  the 
decision  to  abolish  the  draft  has  been  designated  the  AVK  to  distinguish 
it  from  earlier  conscript  forces.  It  is  also  a concept  for  meeting  the 
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military  manpower  needs  of  the  nation  and  is  applicable  to  all  military 
components,  whether  active  or  reserve. 

Total  Force.  The  policy  which  established  the  Reserve  Components 
as  the  initial  and  primary  augmentation  of  the  active  forces  was  desig* 
nated  the  Total  Force  Policy.  Active  forces  and  reserve  elements  are 
considered  parts  of  a whole  rather  than  separate  entities.  Planning 
for  contingencies  also  incorporates  appropriate  forces  of  our  allies 


into  the  Total  Force  concept. 


Chapter  1 
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Chapter  2 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  MILITARY  MANPOWER  POLICY 
CONSCRIPTION  AND  THE  MILITIA  TRADITION 

While  the  regular  armed  forces  of  Che  United  States  have  a long 
and  proud  history,  dating  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  origins  of  the  Reserve  Components  can  be  traced  back  even 
further,  beginning  with  the  first  permanent  settlements  on  the  North 
American  continent.  Together,  Che  regulars  and  Che  militia  have  pro- 
vided the  military  strength  of  the  nation  when  it  was  needed  to  fight 
wars,  open  frontiers,  or  deter  potential  aggressors.  The  present  All 
Volunteer  Force  possesses  a unique  heritage,  arising  from  a synthesis 
of  military  and  liberal-democratic  traditions.  Contemporary  Reserve 
Component  manpower  questions  cannot  be  effectively  resolved  without  an 
appreciation  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force  and 
its  corollary,  the  Total  Force.  This  chapter  will  outline  the  develop- 
ment of  military  manpower  policy  from  a historical  perspective,  and 
attempt  to  identify  the  Issues  which  shaped  the  all-volunteer  concept. 

Prior  to  the  French  Re/olution,  military  forces  tended  to  take 
one  of  two  basic  forms.  Most  were  relatively  small,  professional 
standing  armies  typical  of  the  European  monarchies  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  The  remainder  were  citizen  armies,  again  relatively  small 
forces,  but  cheaper  and  less  professional  in  nature.  Citizen  armies 
were  often  little  more  than  collections  of  militia,  as  exemplified  by 
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the  army  of  the  American  hevolution.  The  French  revolutionaries  of  1793 
brok.«  with  traditional  form,  however,  introducing  the  concept  of  the 
"nation  at  arms"  and  the  levee  en  masse.  The  success  of  Napoleon's 
armies,  founded  upon  the  total  mobilization  of  the  nation-state's  re- 
sources, forced  other  European  powers  to  adopt  universal  conscription 
during  the  early  19th  century,  Hass  armies  and  total  war  were  basic 
principles  of  subsequent  military  thought,  and  wars  in  the  first  half 
of  the  20th  century  carried  the  concept  of  a mass  citizen  army  to 
its  zenith.^ 

The  United  States,  preoccupied  with  its  own  internal  develop- 
ment, found  little  need  for  conscription  prior  to  its  emergence  as  an 
international  power  during  World  War  I.  The  militia  concept  was  firmly 
ingrained  in  the  political  philosophy  of  the  young  nation,  and  was 
generally  followed  despite  its  deficiencies  in  time  of  war.  Serious 
manpower  crises  which  had  developed  during  both  the  Revolution  and  the 
War  of  1812  were  alleviated  only  by  aid  from  France  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  a fortuitous  end  to  the  war  in  the  second.  Limited  conscrip- 
tion was  introduced  on  both  sides  during  the  Civil  War  to  meet  heavy 
manpower  demands  which  had  begun  to  exhaust  tne  available  supply  of 
volunteers  and  militia  units.  Opposition  was  widespread,  particularly 
in  the  North,  as  evidenced  by  the  bloody  New  York  draft  riots.  In  the 
end,  however,  relatively  few  conscripts  actually  served.  The  attract- 
iveness of  volunteering  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  practice  of  paying 
bounties  to  volunteers.  Conscripts,  on  the  other  hand,  received  none.^ 

A voluntary  peacetime  military  of  small  size  was  sufficient  for 
a growing  nation  over  the  next  fifty  years.  By  1916  the  likelihood 
of  American  entry  into  the  First  World  War  was  so  great  that  serious 
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preparations  were  initiated.  The  first  "ieiective  Service  Law"  was 
introduced  by  President  Wilson  in  April,  1917,  one  day  after  war  was 
declared.  After  six  weeks  of  bitter  Congressional  debate  the  measure 
finally  passed.  Once  enacted,  the  law  functioned  well,  registering 
24  million  Americans  and  inducting  nearly  3 million  during  the  next 
year  and  one-half.^ 

In  the  interim  between  the  two  World  Wars,  America  reverted 
once  again  to  a small,  professional  Regular  Army.  Nevertheless, 
comprehensive  planning  for  possible  mobilization  in  the  future  was 
now  a permanent  responsibility  of  the  War  Department.  Closer  associ- 
ation of  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National  Guard  was  achieved  in  1933 
by  an  amendment  to  the  National  Security  Act  of  191fa,  providing  that 
Guard  units  which  met  and  maintained  federal  standards  would  be 
redesignated  units  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States.  This 
statutory  affiliation  strengthened  the  bonds  which  had  already  existed 
between  the  regular  and  reserve  forces  of  that  day,  as  well  as  facili- 
tating future  mcoi lization.  Despite  the  small  size  of  the  active  Army, 
shortfalls  in  voluntary  enlistments  were  a serious  problem  once  the 
worst  of  the  Depression  had  passed,  and  in  the  National  Guard  tne 
situation  was  no  better.^ 

As  World  War  once  again  erupted  in  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1939, 
mobilization  planning  in  the  United  States  was  accelerated.  On  la 
September  1940,  the  first  peacetime  draft  law  in  the  nation's  history 
was  passed  and  inductions,  initially  for  training  periods  of  one  year 
or  less,  commenced  soon  afterward.  The  man  who  would  come  to  personify 
the  draft,  thcn-Lt.  Col.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  was  appointed  the  second 
Director  of  the  fledgling  Selective  Service  in  July,  1941.  When  the 
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United  States  entered  the  war  and  gradually  began  to  shoulder  a greater 
share  of  the  burden,  the  draft  became  the  principal  source  of  manpower. 
Of  the  16.5  million  men  who  served  in  World  War  11,  10  million,  or  61%, 
were  provided  through  the  draft  system.  Unlike  earlier  conscription 
efforts,  the  World  War  II  draft  was  the  "first  genuinely  popular  system 
of  conscription."  After  Pearl  Harbor,  legal  challenges  and  general 
opposition  to  the  draft  had  virtually  ceased,*^  Unfortunately,  future 
threats  to  the  nation  would  never  again  appear  in  such  a clearly  defined 
form. 

POSTWAR  AND  COLD  WAR 

Even  as  World  War  II  rooved  into  its  final  months,  officials  of 
the  Roosevelt-Trum-^n  Administration  and  the  War  Department  were  planning 
the  framework  of  the  postwar  defense  establishment.  An  expanded  role 
in  world  affairs  coupled  with  increased  military  preparedness  were 
envisioned  for  the  future.  To  meet  postwar  demands  for  military  man- 
power, the  Administration  developed  two  policy  proposals;  universal 
military  training  (UKT)  and  an  extension  of  the  Selective  Service  pro- 
visions. Universal  military  training  was  viewed  by  many  as  the  most 
desirable  course  of  action  for  the  nation  from  a military  standpoint, 
while  the  Selective  Service  would  continue  to  provide  needed  manpower 
during  the  transition  to  UMT.  Although  Congress  granted  a one  year 
extension  of  the  draft  to  31  March  1947,  UMT  proposals  were  rejected  in 
1945  and  again  in  1947.  As  the  expiration  date  of  the  draft  extension 
approached,  reduced  manpower  requirements  and  increased  voluntary 

recruiting  success  prompted  President  Truman's  decision  not  to  request 
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a further  extension.  His  optimism  was  short-lived,  however,  and  less 
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than  a year  later  he  was  forced  to  astc  Congress  for  a new  Selective 
Service  Act.  The  emergence  of  an  aggressive  Soviet  strategy  throughout 
Europe,  combined  with  the  failure  of  tne  Army's  enlistment  drive,  had 
forced  an  immediate  reappraisal  of  the  United  States'  capacity  to  meet 
potential  threats  overseas.  The  consensus  of  the  Congress  eventually 

supported  the  President's  request,  and  after  three  months  of  debate 
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passed  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  lS4o. 

following  the  brief  experiment  with  an  all-volunteer  Army  in 
1947-48,  the  reinstituted  draft  oecame  a permanent  part  of  the  military 
manpower  procurement  system.  Potentially  meaningful  debate  on  the 
indefinite  desirability  of  the  draft  was  cut  short  by  the  invasion  of 
South  Korea  in  August  1950.  The  l94o  law  was  replaced  by  the  Universal 
Military  Service  Training  Act  of  1951,  which,  despite  its  title,  did  not 
actually  provide  for  universal  military  training.  Specifically,  it 
increased  the  pool  of  nianpower  available  for  induction. following 
the  Korean  War  a iuil-time  draft  remained  in  effect  despite  the  absence 
of  actual  mill  ..ary  conflict.  The  degree  to  which  Selective  Service 
became  an  accepted  institution  in  American  life  in  the  1950's  and  early 
1960's  is  reflecteu  by  the  almost  complete  lack  of  opposition  to  ex- 
tensions of  the  Universal  Military  Service  Training  Act  in  1955,  1959 
and  1963.  Reduced  military  commitments,  increased  manpower  supply,  and 
expanded  deferment  policies  ail  tended  to  reduce  the  impact  of  the 
draft  on  society  during  these  years. 

THE  VIETNAM  WA<  AND  THE  UKAfT 

The  19b3  draft  law  extension  carried  an  expiration  date  of 
30  June  1967,  few  could  have  predicted  in  1963  the  turmoil,  bitterness, 
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and  social  unrest  which  would  be  generated  aurrng  the  next  four  years. 
Increased  American  involvement  in  a seemingly  endless  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia  brought  a premature  end  to  the  relative  tranquility  of 
the  early  l960's  and  precipitated  a deep  reaction  against  traditional 
American  values  of  justice,  propriety  ana  morality.  While  the  sound 
and  the  fury  have  now  largely  subsided,  many  American  institutions  were 
permanently  transformed  in  the  process.  As  the  Vietnam  War  widened, 
the  Selective  Service  became  an  early  object  of  disaffection  and 
recrimination.  In  the  end,  it  was  one  of  those  institutions  which 
could  not  survive  the  era.  Given  the  diversity  of  subjective  opinion 
on  this  topic,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  judge  its  moral  worthiness 
accurately.  For  the  purposes  of  this  research,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  establish  why  and  how  it  became  one  of  the  biggest  casual- 
ties of  the  war. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  virtually  no  opposition  had  been  voiced 
to  the  draft  prior  to  1965.  But  escalation  of  the  war  in  the  spring  of 
that  year  launcned  wfiat  was  to  become  an  almost  continuous  attack,  on 
the  motives  and  metnods  of  Selective  Service.  As  monthly  draft  calls 
rose  to  20,000  and  30,000;  as  deferments  became  more  difficult  to  obtain; 
and  as  casualty  lists  continued  to  grow,  the  workings  of  the  draft  sys- 
tem became  an  object  of  widespread  interest  and  scrutiny, Outside 
government,  studies  of  the  draft  are  almost  non-existent  prior  to  1966J 
however,  at  that  point  a veritable  flood  of  literature  began  to  appear. 
Scholarly  research  and  objectivity  were  not  necessarily  prerequisites 
. for  either  supporter  or  detractor.  However,  the  flagrant  emotionalism 

of  some  critiques  provided  insight  into  the  authors*  biases.  The 
following  example  is  illustrative. 
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Wartinifc  has  a way  of  exposing  tae  ugly  facts  and  shocking 
us  into  a realization  of  wnat  is  happening.  Our  boys  are  no 
longer  going  on  foreign  duty  merely  to  stroll  the  hills  of 
bavaria  or  the  streets  of  Tokyo.  Some  9000  have  already  been 
killed  in  Vietnam.  About  one  in  five  of  our  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam are  draftees.  These  young  men,  though  many  do  not  protest 
their  obligation,  did  not  volunteer  to  end  their  existence  in 
the  Asian  mud,  nor  spray  flaming  napalm  on  helpless  Orientals. 

They  are  coerced  into  servitude  by  our  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. No  man  between  eighteen  and  thirty-five  is  free  of  the 
draft's  ever-watchfu  1 eye.  .in  institution  so  powerful  that  it 
controls  the  lives  of  33  million  young  men,  the  very  heart  of 
the  nation,  should  oe  ever  watched  itself  to  maxe  certain  it 
IS  operating  on  tne  hignest  principles  of  justice  and  integrity. 

That  no  such  claims  can  be  made  for  Selective  Service  is  be- 
coming monstrously  clear. 

Frustration  over  the  war  in  Vietnam  compounded  societal  pres- 
sures wnich  had  been  oeveloping  since  World  War  II.  "Racism,  black 
nationalism,  student  radicalism,  drug  abuse  and  'youth  culture*"  all 
contributed  to  the  more  serious  problems  which  began  to  surface  in 
the  Army.  Mutinies,  disobedience,  insubordination,  drugs,  and  even 
outright  murder  in  tne  form  of  "fraggings"  reflected  problems  unresolved 
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in  the  general  socieiy.  However,  some  of  the  discontent  had  deeper 
phi losopnical  origins,  as  Morris  Janowitz  noted. 

in  advanceo  industrialized  societies,  with  some  notable 
exceptions,  the  goals  and  style  of  military  institutions  have 
oeen  subjected  lo  massive  criticism  and  the  belief  is  that 
the  moral  worth  of  conscript  service  has  been  shaken.  In 
part,  hedonism  and  the  importance  of  self-expression  supply  a 
new  basis  for  resistance  to  military  autnority  among  young 
people.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  highly  per- 
sonalized siticn  to  military  institutions  and  broader, 

note  moralistic  viewpoints  whic.i  generate  a powerful  sense 
of  neutralism  and  new  fon.'is  of  pacifism.  The  sheer  destructive 
power  of  weapons  systems  and  the  apparent  feeling  that  polit- 
ical leaders  are  unable  co  control  the  nuclear  arms  race  are 
essential  ingredients.^-^ 

In  this  cnarged  atmosphere  the  draft  and  Selective  Service 
System  proved  easy  marks  for  antiwar  activists  and  their  allies.  The 
nature  and  complexity  of  the  system  made  it  vulnerable  to  penetrating 
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scrutiny;  its  somewhiit  disjointed  approach  to  justice  had,  in  the  final 
analysis  made  it  more  unfair,  in  truth,  the  draft  had  serious  flaws 
which  justified  much  of  the  criticism  it  received.  Perhaps  the  most 
distasteful  was  the  manner  in  which  the  sons  of  the  privileged  were 
able  to  avoid  induction,  and  consequently  combat  exposure,  through  the 
numerous  administrative  havens  offered  by  selective  Service  procedures, 
it  was  ironic  that  those  campus  activists  who  most  frequently  used  the 
injustice  of  the  system  as  a rallying  cry  in  protesting  the  draft  were 
themseives  tiie  sons  of  the  privileged.  Tneir  critics  often  noted  that 
the  demonstrators  had  a vested  interest  in  discrediting  the  draft 
which  went  beyond  purely  moral  considerations. 

Very  iitcle  was  heard  aoout  the  "draft"  when  Selective 
Service  was  not  conscripting  college  students  or  anybody  that 
college  students  were  likely  to  know.  The  whole  question  was 
merely  boring  when  nxinthiy  draft  calls  were  down  to  1,500  or 
zero.  It  was  not  until  they  faced  the  very  real  danger  of 
death,  disability,  or  at  the  very  least  interruption  to  their 
careers  that  college  students  began  to  clamor  for  "volunteers" 
and  decided  that  compulsory  service  was  Immoral. 

Perhaps  the  activists'  fervor  was  fueled  subconcious ly  by  the  guilty 

knowledge  that  others  less  fortunate  were  bearing  the  burdens  of 

democracy  which  they  snould  rightfully  have  shared.  In  any  event, 

the  diiemm.1  was  real  and  apparent,  as  President  Johnson  noted  in  his 

19t)7  message  requesting  a four  year  extension  of  the  draft.  "The 

danger  of  inequity  , . . arises  when  not  every  eligible  man  must  be 

called  to  serve,  it  is  intensified  when  the  numbers  of  men  are 
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relatively  smali  in  relation  to  the  numbers  available." 

Uy  the  late  196G's  it  was  apparent  that  reform,  if  not  replace- 
ment of  tne  Selective  Service  was  a foregone,  conclusion.  Faced  with 
a 30  June  19o7  expiration  of  the  draft  law  extension,  tne  agencies 
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responsible  for  oulitary  roanpower  policy,  born  executive  and  legis- 
lative, turned  their  attention  to  evaluating  the  enisting  system  and 
exploring  possible  alternatives.  In  adaition  to  suostantial  study 
in  the  private  sector,  three  major  gouemmental  studies  were  feVTewe-d» 
or  initiated  to  identify  and  resolve  the  rrore  pressing  issues  generated 
by  the  draft.  The  first  was  the  Defense  hanpower  Study,  an  internal 
project  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Reputedly  a comprehensive  study 
of  national  manpower  questions,  it  had  been  completed  by  July,  1965, 
but  never  released  to  the  public.  The  decision  by  the  Administration 
to  withhold  the  report,  wliile  still  utilizing  it  within  the  government, 
was  justified  on  the  oasis  of  certain  classified  data  which  it  was 
said  to  contain.  Portions  of  the  study  were  subsequently  made  public 
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in  June,  1966,  during  hearings  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Shortly  after  the  Defense  study  was  completed.  President  John- 
son appointed  a NationuL  Advisory  Committee  on  Selective  Service, 
chaired  by  Burke  Marshall,  a former  Assistant  Attorney  General  under 
President  Kennedy.  Not  to  be  outdone,  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee appointed  its  own  group,  the  Civilian  Advisory  Panel  on  Military 
Manpower  Procurement,  chaired  by  retired  General  Mark  W.  Clark.  While 
making  several  recornnenda tions  for  reform  of  the  existing  draft  system, 
the  groups  both  rejected  the  concept  oi  an  a i i-vo iun teer  force  as 
unworkable  and  impractical.^^  Nevertneiess,  proponents  of  the  All 
Volunteer  concept  were  not  satisfied  witn  the  thoroughness  displayed 
on  this  point  by  either  group.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  then  a young  Congress- 
man from  Illinois,  complained  in  his  testimony  that  the  Marshall 
Commission  dismissed  "tne  possibility  of  moving  to  volunteerism  in 
two  pages  of  loose  arguntent,  bacxed  by  two  grapns,"  while  the  Clark 
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Panel  disposed  "of  a volunteer  aniiy  in  one  paragraph,  without  even  one 
grapn."“^  Despite  the  public  hue  and  cry,  the  consensus  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  was  that  the  draft  had  to  be  extended  to 
insure  that  the  military  manpower  needs  of  the  country  would  be  met. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  final  form  of  the  new  draft  law  contained  some 
modifications,  but  generally  extended  the  existing  draft  system  until 
30  June  1971,^^ 

While  the  above  discussion  is  far  from  complete  in  many  respects, 
three  significant  points  appear  to  stand  out  in  analyzing  the  draft 
debate  of  the  late  l960's. 

First,  conscription  during  peacetime  was,  if  not  tei"vently 
endorsed,  at  least  tolerateo  by  the  American  public  for  almost  twenty 
years.  Not  until  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War  began  to  deepen  was 
the  peacetime  draft  system  subject  to  real  criticism. 

Second,  public  support  for  conscription  will  be  withdrawn  if 
the  nation  engages  in  an  unpopular  war.  The  relative  justice  of  a 
particular  system  of  conscription  notwithstanding,  it  will  be  repudi- 
ated if  public  support  for  the  war  is  absent. 

Third,  procedural  complexity  ostensibly  created  for  the  purpose 
of  incorporating  greater  justice  into  the  system  will,  in  fact,  promote 
the  opposite.  A straightforward  system  cased  on  sound  philosophical 
principles  would  have  Oeen  superior  to  the  system  we  inherited  in  1965. 

TUF  all  volunteer  FORCE  EMERGES 

While  debate  over  the  war  and  the  draft  continued  to  rage,  the 
remainder  of  the  Johnson  term  saw  no  new  initiatives  of  any  significance 
in  the  area  of  Selective  Service  reform.  The  draft  had  become  a 
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political  issue,  however,  and  19o6  w<.s  a presidential  election  year. 

The  problem  of  compulsory  military  service  seemed  an  attractive  campaign 
issue  to  Richard  Nixon  and,  on  17  October  196&,  he  made  public  his 
views.  "I  say  it's  time  we  took  a new  look  at  the  draft  --  at  the 
question  of  permanent  conscription  in  a free  society.  If  we  find  we 
can  reasonably  meet  our  peacetime  manpower  needs  by  other  means  -- 
then  we  should  prepare  for  the  day  when  the  draft  can  be  phased  out 
of  American  life."^^ 

Soon  after  assuming  the  Presidency,  Nr.  Nixon  initiated  action 
to  implement  his  campaign  promise.  On  27  March  1969,  he  announced  the 
appointment  of  an  Advisory  Commission  on  an  Al 1- Vo iunteer  Armed  Force, 
headed  by  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.  The  charter 
of  this  group,  wf.ich  quicxiy  became  known  as  the  Gates  Commission, 
differed  significantly  in  at  least  one  respect  from  those  provided 
earlier  blue-ribbon  panels.  The  President's  announcement  stated,  "l 
have  directed  the  Commission  to  develop  a comprehensive  plan  for  elim- 
inating conscription  and  moving  toward  an  all-volunteer  force."  It  also 

stated  that  the  Cormission  would  "give  serious  consideration  to  our 
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requirements  for  an  adequate  reserve  forces  program"  The  thrust  of 
the  new  Commission  was  clear;  feasibility  of  an  all-volunteer  force  was 
no  longer  at  issue.  The  principal  tas..  of  the  Coimission  was  to  prove 
convincingly  that  it  coulo  in  fact  be  done,  and  ttien  devise  a program 
for  achieving  i t. 

While  it  would  take  tae  Gates  Commission  eleven  months  to 


compile  its  report,  the  Administration  program  was  launched  immediately. 
In  Apr.  the  Department  of  Defense  established  the  Project  Volunteer 
Committee,  chaireo  by  tne  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and 
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Reserve  Affairs),  to  plan  for  the  transition  to  an  All  Volunteer  Force. 
In  November  the  President  signed  into  law  a widely-heralded  bill  which 
significantly  revised  Selective  Service  procedures.  Draft  vulnerability 
was  reduced  from  seven  years  to  one,  and  a lottery  system  established 


for  determining  the  order  of  induction  of  those  eligible  during  the 

fb 


following  calendar  year.  A month  earlier  the  President  had  announced 
that  General  Hershey,  then  age  76  and  Selective  Service  Director  since 
1941,  would  be  replaced  the  following  February.  Hershey  had  become  a 
major  target  of  the  anti-draft  forces,  but  nad  experienced  a steady 
erosion  of  support  in  the  Department  of  Defense  as  well.  A replacement 


was  difficult  to  find.  Finally,  Curtis  W.  Tarr,  an  Assistant  Secretary 
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of  the  Air  Force,  was  appointed  and  confinaed. 

On  20  February  1970  the  President's  Commission  on  an  All- 
Volunteer  Force  submitted  its  long-awaited  report.  Not  surprisingly, 
in  view  of  their  original  charter,  they  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
nation's  interests  would  better  be  served  by  an  a I i-vo lunteer  force. 
Furthermore,  they  felt  that  an  all-volunteer  force  of  between  two  and 
three  million  could  be  sustained  if  the  Commission's  other  major 
recommendations  were  implemented.  These  included  a substantial  pay 
increase  for  lower- ranking  enlisted  men  and  junior  officers.  In  addi- 
tion, it  recommended  "comprehensive  impro.'ements  in  conditions  of 


military  service  and  in  recruiting."  Finally,  it  strongly  reconinended 
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that  a standby  draft  system  be  retained. 

The  Gates  Comnission  felt  tfiat  if  its  recommendations  were 
adopted,  the  transition  to  the  Ail  Volunteer  Force  (AVF)  could  be 
accomplished  by  30  June  1971.  The  Nixon  Administration  took  a more 
realistic  view,  nowever,  and  establisned  30  June  1973  as  the  latest 
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date  for  termination  of  tne  draft.  Otherwise,  it  accepted  all  the 

Commission's  findiai^s  and  initiated  the  actions  required  to  make  the 
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Ail  Volunteer  Force  a reality.  Extension  of  the  draft  beyond  its 
30  June  1971  termination  date  required  Congressional  authorization. 
Debate  over  the  measure  was  fueled  oy  speculation  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Gates  Cui.v.'C ssion  and  the  prospects  for  an  All  Volunteer 
Force.  The  expiration  date  passed  and  inductions  ceased  for  almost 
three  months  while  Congress  conducted  hearings  and  debated  the  issues. 
Finally,  Congress  agreed  with  the  l*resident  and  granted  an  extension 
until  30  June  1973.^^ 

While  the  All  Volunteer  Force  was  being  debated  in  government 
and  academic  circles,  the  Department  of  Derense  continued  planning  for 
the  transition  to  it.  The  Army,  in  particular,  was  critical  to  the 
success  of  the  volunteer  concept.  Its  Chief  of  Staff,  General  William 
C.  Westmoreland,  proceeded  resolutely  to  get  the  Army  in  step  with  the 
new  program,  in  O^.oher,  1970,  he  announced  implementation  of  the 
Modem  Volunteer  Anv./  concept  and  tne  following  month  devoted  the 
majority  of  his  annu-i  commanders'  conference  to  laying  out  its  frame- 
work. The  Modern  Volunteer  Army  (MVA  or  VOLAR)  program  was  instituted 
to  provide  a transition  vehicle  for  moving  the  Army  from  30  years  of 
reliance  on  the  draft  to  a 1007.  volunteer  lorcc.  it  was  recognized 
early  that  this  woala  not  oe  an  easy  tasx,  and  that  some  fundamental 
adjustments  were  necessary  if  sufficient  volunteers  were  to  be  attract- 
ed.^^ The  stated  objectives  of  the  VOLAK  program  were  to  increase 
service  attractiveness;  improve  the  professionalism  of  the  Array;  and 
enhance  its  somewhat  ta mi sued  public  image.  The  program  was  both 
comprehensive  and  complex,  requiring  a reassessment  of  the  traditional 
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military  selt-ioia^e,  as  well  as  some  .Tioaiflcation  ot  standards  and 
policies.  In  particular,  the  prospect  of  having  to  personally  recruit 
the  manpower  for  the  All  Volunteer  Force,  without  having  the  draft  to 
fail  back  on,  was  a cause  for  concern.  What  relative  success  the  U.  S. 
Army  Recruiting  Command  enjoyed  during  the  Vietnam  conflict  was  owed 
primarily  to  the  impetus  of  the  oraft  driving  potential  inductees  to 
seek  a more  attractive  occupational  fieia  chan  light  weapons  infantry- 
man. Its  success  in  meeting  Total  Force  manpower  needs  in  the  zero- 
draft  environment  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  3. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  VOCaR  program  succeeded  in  easing  the 
transition  to  an  All  Volunteer  Force,  improving  internal  conditions  in 
the  Army,  and  recruiting  sufficient  numoers  to  keep  the  ranks  filled. 
The  final  draft  call  ur.dei  the  existing  authorization  was  made  in 
December,  1972,  and  or.  1 July  1973  the  nation  formally  entered  the 
a 1 1- vo iun teer  era. 

general  observations 

Like  most  ether  institutions,  the  Ail  Volunteer  Force  can  best 
be  characterized  as  an  evolutionary  product  rather  than  an  abstract 
creation.  In  analyzing  the  forces  which  shaped  the  AVF,  it  is  parti- 
cularly interesting  to  note  the  influence  or  public  opinion,  bpon 
close  exaralnation,  the  great  public  debate  which  revolved  around  the 
draft  was  largely  irrei.evant  given  the  specific  ci rcumstances  at  that 
time.  The  remedies  proposed,  in  particular  an  all-volunteer  military, 
were  clearly  inadequate  to  meet  the  manpower  requirements  of  the 
undeclared  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  retrospect,  it  might  properly  be 
asked  wliy  public  discussion  nad  focused  on  essentially  philosophical 


issues  wniie  ignoring  practical  reality.  Aataer  tnan  offering  cogent 
solutions  to  the  draft's  inequities,  critics  cited  these  inequities 
as  justification  for  fundamental  change.  In  trutn,  the  underlying 
issue  had  always  been  opposition  to  the  war.  Critics  hoped  that  by 
discrediting  tne  Selective  Service,  they  coaid  render  it  ineffective 
as  a means  of  enforcing  paolic  participation  in  tne  Vietnam  War. 

Only  if  the  draft  ceased  to  function  could  tney  be  sure  of  achieving 
their  goal  of  a complete  American  witiicrawal. 

Although  the  Administration  avoided  linking  its  All  Volunteer 

Force  initiatives  to  Che  Vieaiam  War,  the  decision  to  scrap  the  draft 

was  consistent  with  the  new  role  President  Nixon  envisioned  for  the 

United  States  in  world  affairs.  Genericaiiy  referred  to  as  the  Nixon 

Doctrine,  this  inciadec  '’V.etnaaizacion"  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 

and  gradual  withdrawal  of  U.  S.  forces  from  combat.  American  ground 

involvement  had  been  declining  since  mic-1969,  and  with  a peace  settle- 
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ment  imminent,  total  withdrawal  of  the  rentiining  troops  was  likely. 
Adoption  of  the  Aii  Volunteer  Force  concept  was  to  be  timed  to  generally 
coincide  with  tenriiratioa  of  the  troop  commitment  to  South  Vietnam. 
Recognizing  that  he  nad  no  practical  alternative,  President  Nixon 
had  effectively  silenced  critics  first  by  ending  U.  S.  participation 
in  the  war,  and  then  by  adopting  tbe  AVF  concept. 

The  result  of  an  evolutionary  process  accelerated  by  tne  nation's 
unhappy  experience  in  Vietnam,  tne  Aii  Volunteer  force  is  today  a vital 
element  of  our  national  security  strategy,  A reduced  force  structure, 
built  around  a relatively  sm-li,  all-volunteer  active  force  and  supple- 
mented by  tne  reserves  would  serve  as  the  foundation  of  conventional 
national  defense.  In  August,  197z,  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
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sur.xr.arizeC  nii  cc; ; . . . . ^ j..ptriOiity  ol  a volunteer 

force  in  hia  report  to  t-.a  t _.'ic  tn<  Congress  on  progress  in 

ending  tne  draft. 

1,  In  a peace  tinie  envi  rcnti.tr.  i , i.ne  Anried  r'orces  will  function 
best  in  a free  environment  wnere  cney  compete  with  others  for 
people. 

2,  ATi  orgc...i2aCion  composed  oi  v».laaceers,  having  survived 
tne  test  of  free  compe  t.  tion , tcr.es  to  ot  more  efficient  than 
one  that  rt.iea  or.  forced  entry. 

3,  fhe  aiifegec  pii-f..I:s  of  t.pe  voluntary  .military  organiza- 
tion --  that  it  will  oe  oominatec  oy  t..e rcenaries,  who  will  take 
over  ou^^nation,  oj.  ce  al^  black  --  are  false  and  unfounded 
claims. 


The  concept  of  a volunteer  Army  was  a radical  departure  from 
post-world  War  II  naticnci  policy,  and  .-.as  generated  skepticism  on 
both  the  philosophical  cr.c  practical  levels.  Some  were  suspicious  of 
the  motives  behind  .t. 


If  the  movement  :o.  a vo lu.ntec r Army  had  been  launched 
from  a genuine  de.Mf'  to  devise  a mere  effective  or  a more 
equitable  milltarv  .i...npower  ooiicy  tor  the  linited  States, 
it  would  be  far  ..w  . -i.iprosc.uVe.  bur  the  message  is  quite 
clear.  It  ariac.s  .solely  from  t.te  belief  of  many  of  our 
college  students  -.  -.c  miiitarv  service  is  distasteful 
should  be  left  to  ^nose  who  have  nothing  better  to  do. 

Wnile  tne  u. sauvantages  of  an  Ail  Volunteer  Korce  were  usually 
acknowledged,  otner;  feiu  that  its  creation  was  the  result  of  more 
dynamic,  evolutionary  influences  fou.ao  in  /jr.erican  society. 

i'he  all-volunteer  force  can  be  t.hougnl  of  as  one  resp>onse 
to  the  econo.mic  and  roc. a.  pressures  operating  in  the  United 
States,  whicn  are  not  u.rique  bur  .'.or.  or  ics.s  common  to  advan- 
ced industriaiiced  soc:?:'..  ; of  .no  .\aTO  natrons.  These 
pressures  reflect  tne  cfxorr  to  H.m-t  military  budgets  - that 
is,  to  Keep  them  under  a lixed  nercentage  of  the  gross  national 
Dudger  and  hopefully  ro  allow  ruovri  to  decline  in  order  to 
release  resources  for  io.mestic  prog  rnirmes . .^loreover,  elements 
of  the  new  styie  of  civilian  ..re  - le.aure  and  relative  afflu- 
ence - find  tneir  way  inlo  tne  mi.itary  establishment.  Al- 
though It  continues  to  retain  so.me  of  its  traditions,  protocol 
and  iieroic  features.  .ni.itary  oocomes  qae  profession  among 

.many  and  one  wnicn,  jccjssa  of  its  functions  and  internal 
organization,  faces  p.,  rticul.iri>  spc-.a!  problems  of  manpower 
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T.-.C  i'u\S'20t,Ci.  I'OwCY  -L.  ji -->.■■  !'X.'<  t PROCESS 


iaedliy,  .m  li. \-.-ry  ::.af-pc .jur  pol.ic  ' is  daveiopea  in  an  orderly, 
rational  manner.  Tlit  x-arce./eci  t.ireai,  ..o  ;:ctic/r.dl  security  is  anal- 
yzed and  evaluated,  ai-a  various  cowVses  of  action  are  proposed  to 
neutralize  tile  threat.  /.fc.:r  wr.es.,  i.opos*-t  .esponses,  or  reactions, 
are  tnemseives  fully  a.uctd'..  „-.e  uL.-.t  appropriate  is  selected. 

The  chosen  response  toer.  s-.-ivcs  as  tne  foundation  lor  development  of 
a force  structure  Cdpa..t  ac.'neving  ..le  ocsired  result.  The  required 
force  structure  can  vi  . _rtner  oist.ilec  intc  its  two  principal  com- 
ponents: manpower  at.,  c.'iu ip.me.it.  .Needed  equipment  is  provided  from 
existing  assets,  o.  .s  proc-i-ied  ay  the  nation's  industrial  and  commer- 
cial inf  ras  true  Lu  i'.- . uiaewj.ic,  .manpower  r.esas  are  filled  from  forces 
in  being,  or  provia.-o  by  tr.a  nation  t ror.  its  available  supply  of 
quaiififeo  young  men  anu  wo...cn.  U1  tiita te  1 v,  tne  force  structure  required 
to  support  tne  optimum  response  is  ctaatea,  and  the  threat  is  neutral- 
ized or  overcorie.' 

Info  rtuna  wt  . V , the  a.vove  process  is  often  little  more  than  a 
theoretical  mxioel.  TyP*-^'** -V-  tnieac  is  vague,  amoiguous  or  not 

fully  perceived.  Xespon.scs  m..>-  oe  proposed  wtiich  are  inadequate, 
exces.sive  or  unau.v  i..;  ;..uncv.'.  .y  po.itical  considerations.  It  is  not 
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surprising  then  cr:a  l >_=<  is^ --oi.i  aUi*;  to  ruacn  a con- 
sensus as  to  tUa  pro  -er  c.ourso  ol  cclron  to  uciopt,  anfl  some  form  of 
Compromise  usually  lesj-ts.  in  an  ^cvai.ceu  democracy  such  as  the 
Lmited  States,  the  repvi rec  rorce  structure  evolves  t rom  a complex, 
insti  tutiona  lizea  process  of  coniiltt  and  ,iCcomtnodation.  Moreover, 
this  process  is  usually  .,cndccti.G  .art  sjI  tnt  Dudgetary  cycle,  where 
critical  aetnands  fron.  every  sector  ol  society  compete  for  limited 
national  assets  in  the  icrr,-.  ci  dollars.  -o  tna  united  States  military, 
people  are  dollars.  .-._ryecnl..,,  ..c... power  ccs-s  now  absoro  well  over 
half  of  the  nation's  af.aiii  Ot^fense  a.c-tt.  /.doi tiona i ly , the  volun- 
tary concept  of  mil' lary  ce.  has,  in  practical  terms,  reduced  the 

pool  of  avaiLaOle  a.itt,^owt.r  .u  c tare  c.mirnuiit. 

It  id  recdliy  ap,._renc  x'rcit  the  above  discussion  chat  the 
force  stracture  in  a terocracy  rs.-i  co  a aignificanc  degree,  deter-  ‘ 

mined  by  manpower  anc  r.ctttriel  constraints  ratner  than  tne  perceived 
threat.  Resource.  ...r-  not  cnii.'utesi  tne  desired  response,  lacking  the 
reejuisite  ferr*.  streccure  for  Ciitetive  implementation  gives  way  to  the 
expedient  response.  Trt  gap  t.'.e  expedient  response  and  the 

response  necessar,  to  insure  security  becomes  an  assumed  risk.  All 
forms  of  hutiati  endeavor  entail  soa.e  f:egree  of  risK,  so  it  is  perhaps 
natural  that  national  seventy  snouic,  aiaO.  But  wr.en  national  security 
in  a hostile  world  oquatas  to  national  survival,  it  i.s  imperative  that 
risk  be  reduced  to  tr.e  iuweat  possible  level. 

Further  analys...  of  tne  iftatipowcr  policy  aeveiopnient  process 
and  its  implications  i.s  not  germane  to  ci.is  study.  However,  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  systt.;.  i;,  .-.pfui  .n  •-inder.standing  the  interdependence 
and  practical  1 irr.i  to  1 1 /iis  on  for^e  structure  and  response  in  meeting 


NaTIGa..^  ^VaaVaGY  rJii  uOCTAl.Nh; 

The  purpose  of  iriis  scuciy  is  to  ceve*.op  manpower  options  for 
the  future,  not  to  exa.^i'e  national  str^c.,j;y  or  evaluate  current 
Array  aoctrine.  riovever,  tn^  i .,iOuj.sior.  i.n  tne  preceding  section  has 
c*.early  establisnec  chat  tiaiipowe v cor.s.iaratlons  do  not  exist  in  a 
vacuum,  out  are  vital  corapor.er. ts  of  total  r.ationa*  security  policy. 
National  strategy  ..s  *a.'galy  t.ie  sun  ot  :.tc  responses  we  believe  are 
necessary  to  preserve  Oui  ^ec..rt-y,.  \nry  doccrtne  provides  general 
guidelines  for  the  c.aplo/ment  o;  Atir.y  forces  jncer  response  conditions, 
botn  influence,  ana  i..  .j  c .re  in;  laenceo  0/  tne  manpower  component 
of  the  force  structure-  ;■  ..inpower  policy  xs  to  nave  any  validity 
it  must  support  uatic..  s-rate^_as.  On  the  otner  hand,  Array  Qoctrinc 
must  oe  justxfiabli  In  .ertt.s  c.  na^:anai  security  stratogy  and  man- 
power policy.  No  ’.ncxe  tnan  u bare  outline  of  iiutionjl  strategy  and 
Current  Army  doctrir.t  will  ut  attempted  nere,  ana  tnen  only  to  provide 
relevancy  to  critic  1 i.uinpowet  issuus. 

In  the  coming  months,  national  secur.ty  strategy  will  probably 
oe  expresseo  by  some  ne./  c_tchpr. tase  but  in  substance  will  cnange 
little  from  that  of  "realistic  cettrrrauc"  as  ueveioped  by  former  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  In  I’eoru.  xS/..,  pecraCary  of  Defense  Laird  described  the 
three  pillars  01  th..  s-rat-gy;  strengtn,  oa rtnership.and  a willingness 
to  negotiate.  roundec  on  the  Nixon  I>oc trine  and  tne  Strategy  for 
Peace,  the  "National  Security  .'.tratagy  of  Kealistic  Deterrence" 
sought  "to  neter  war,  .ts.re  -.aequate  capabilities  to  protect 

our  nation  and  its  :r.t-;i'itts  s.  ‘u.a  cu.^-rttnee  tail."^  While  a firm 
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toniai  c.v.v3f.  i.  wao  j... r.  ^:v  screr.^tr.,  tt.e  secretary  ir«idfc 

it  clear  thct  ^r.e  .u'-u-e  u.w\..vc  .o.cc  jtracture  wcuid  be  significantly 
reduced  and  no  .ik>ie  7'j.  oi  tne  CXc  rfoulo  Do  allocated  to  defense 

4 ^ 

needs.  iixciuslvo  raiid.ice  on  -ctiv^.  LOrceSt  as  had  been  the 

case  during  the  v'i«c:i„...  was  ci.  be  resiacea  by  the  Total  Force 

concept,  and  no  ropt_._^a  > jt_  cc....:;  t rn.ao  the  previous  year: 

In  defense  ......r.  ng , ..ne  otr„cogy  of  Realistic  Deterrence 

emphasizes  oor  n.-tn  to  , ...n  f r optii.ora  use  of  all  military 
and  related  rosonrcea  .-.va.iub.a  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Free  wor.ci  secotic,-  T..o;,:;  .-'re.  Wc  r.d  military  and  related 
resources  --  wnioh  wt  caii  "ron.'.  retee"  --  include  both  active 
and  reserve  compon^ets  o.  t.  e .-.i.  , t.hose  of  our  allies,  and 
the  additional  ni.iterv  tnaaO-litie^  of  our  allies  ano  friends 
that  will  ue  [Tiadc  av  tinb^e  througn  local  efforts,  or  througn 
provision  of  appro pr.a -o  socarity  assistance  programs.^ 

In  August,  'v.'o,  Seiratary  taird  further  articulated  and 
upgraded  this  ohilosophvj  ar.o  focused  it  primarily  on  V.  6.  forces. 
“Total  Force  is  no  ion. ^ „ ‘wonccst’.  It  is  now  tne  Total  Force 
policy  which  integr^  the  Active,  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  into  a 

homogeneous  whole, “ nie  generai  framework  of  American  strategy  in 
the  lQ70*s  ..av  ng  t.ius  been  erected,  it  leniained  for  tne  Joint  Chiefs 
of  btaff  and  tnu  r.„pect  vc  services  to  lurt.her  define  the  tnreat, 
propose  appropriate  responses,  ana  develop  a supporting  force  struc- 
ture. Overshadowing  tn.s  nopefully  objective  appraisal,  however, 
were  the  very  severe  ;..n.- .jouv.  r and  Qudgi_tar^  ii.v.i  rations  explicitly 
imposed  by  the  strata.,  . : tea .. . .s nc  oeterrence. 


i 


Ine  oegroe  w.,i.i.n  tr.c  .ir:.-..-  w.is  torced  to  develop  responses 
and  doctrine  to  fit  .»v.,ii.aute  resources,  rather  than  the  threat,  is 
irrelevant  to  our  purptr.si.  Struggling  through  the  first  difficult 
year  of  tr.e  xero-Jru.^  w.nie  ..rying  to  sever  its  emotional  attachments 


I 


I 


to  the  Vietnair.  era  o-.n. 


esta..i.isn  a new  iocntity,  the  Army  saw  little 


-c» 


xoaSOTa  fox*  x:xiai  I a.t: . . .-  a- - - .aaaa^ox-ai,  k'io.oiaC  olloxcux  or  tnc  tourcK 

AiaD-1  sraelx  nir  i.:.  xji  . '■  i.  '..if  viOience  and  destruc civeness 

of  thas  conflict,  ..oncc.-i!.-.  .*  ^ea  x:i  ii.i  icxuHvely  oriel  span  of  IV 
Odys,  caiigni  tr.c  ucic-ntion  ox  o.S.  .lactician.s  ana  planners.  in  tne 
taontns  wnicn  i:. vaiiiso  aCwily  of  ..lie  tactical  lessons  of  tne 

Yohi  icxppoi  Kill,  a^  iv^..  as  s^^r.tej^ie  x enp ixcatxons,  led  to 

deveiop.T.en;  of  -.Xa.  avot.  feca..*..  .-ntowr.  a.,  the  "Short  War  Strategy,"^ 

Wnat  acoporiion  oi  oh.  s new  ocenarj-o  is  strateg.y,  as  opposed 
oO  tacticao  ooccior.o,  ^ oco.xtao.e.  xegu rd less , the  realities  of  the 
Warsaw  j’act  threat  ;*.*.  huropc  anc  corresponding  litti  ta  txons  on 

I 

U,S.  capaDiiitieS  i-  -i-a.  truatf;.  ./.rccaily  dictatea  adoption  of  the  1 

"snort  War  stxa.’x:  ; " y . ,vi  ,•  x t.'.n.ert.  Approxiioately  30  full  strength  i 

Soviet  divisions  ana  33  c’act  OiVisiox-s,  boasting  heavy  super-  | 


ioricy  in  tantes  c.r.t  t .*  . .ti  ' are  curt 
empioyiTicnt  against  h.,'..-  .trees,  Wr.en 
scenario  is  not  a . -noni.  one,  tne 
Army  noted. 

The  a.. cone,  a;  iC..  eness  and  i;»^biiity  of  moaem  weapons 
have  .-nagnified  ..  ...a  ci  the  battieiie.d.  Future  con- 

iKcts  will  be  -urio.s,  ....anse  and  deaaly.  Tne  unready  and 
unwilling  wi pa -x  s:  , . . rh.:  ma?n:  fieo  lethality  of  the  modern 

battlefield  leaCs  to  .j.*iot..t.  aspect  of  today's  warfare:  the 
crucial  iaipoita.ic,  f Lnt-  first  Oattie.  For  the  very  reasons 
that  cxashes  of  os  prooacly  br  .c.ae  ..lore  violent  and 

deadly,  arraea  .^r.c.o_nttts  a**  : quite  apt  to  De  more  decisive. 

...The  ojtcoi.'ie  o:  t..  '..xt  *«..r  c..i_Id  vary  well  oe  determined 


by  the  outcome  c.  t .t  .n.tlai  autties.  The  loser  of  the  opening 
engagements  oit-,  , x.. ' ri.r  r.im  the  fignt  is  over.  Victory 

or  defeat  y-.te  ;.*.av  res:  squarely  on  the  army-in- being. 


It  m.isc  oe  a ready  ana  Capsc*e  force. 


ently  available  for  immediate 
fully  developed,  tne  short  war 
former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 


In  fact,  st 
of  strong,  I iexi b. ^ 
Army  Caliavay  no  1 1'  O 


rateg,.t  implications 
oo.. . . 1. 1 iO.xa  1 forces 


nave  amplified  the 
Former  Secretary 


importance 
of  the 
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•.riLlCai  element  of  national  power  between 


nuclear  superpowers  now  lies  in  usable  conventional  force  or  the  threat 


of  such  force.  ...  There  is  dramatic  evidence  that  the  Soviets  are 
determined  to  shift  the  strategic  balance  by  building,  their  conventional 
force. His  successor  as  Army  Secretary,  Mr.  Hoffman,  advanced  the 
same  viewpoint,  while  underscoring  Total  Force  readiness. 

The  only  way  war  can  be  deterred  or  limited  is  through 
readiness  of  the  Total  Force  - immediately  usable  active  Army 
and  reserve  components  forces.  The  need  for  readiness  is  par- 
ticularly relevant  in  this  era  of  nuclear  weapon  parity.  By 
whatever  it  is  called... the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  currently  locked  in  a nuclear  stalemate. .. .The  potential 
destructiveness  of  nuclear  exchange  coupled  with  stalemate  has 
paradoxically  refocused  attention  upon  conventional  forces  as 
the  operative  elements  in  the  military  balance. 

All  things  considered,  the  "Short  War  Strategy"  appears  to 
be  a credible  response  to  the  threat  perceived  in  Western  Europe.  But 
its  potential  flaw  lies  in  what  it  leaves  unsaid.  The  first  page  of  the 
revised  Field  Manual  (FM)  100-5,  the  much-heralded  capstone  of  Army 
tactical  doctrine,  is  illustrative. 

Because  the  lethality  of  modem  weapons  continues  to  increase 
sharply,  we  can  expect  very  high  losses  to  occur  in  short  periods 
of  time.  Entire  forces  could  be  destroyed  quickly  if  they  are 
improperly  employed.  Therefore,  the  first  battle  of  our  next  war 
could  well  be  its  last  battle:  belligerents  could  be  quickly 
exhausted,  ana  international  pressures  to  stop  fighting  could 
bring  about  an  early  cassation  of  hostilities.  The  United  States 
could  find  itself  in  a short,  intense  war  - the  outcome  of  which 
may  De  dictated  by  the  results  of  initial  combat. 

While  this  may  be  a satisfactory  basis  for  Army  tactical  doctrine  in 

the  raid- intensi ty  environment,  it  should  not  be  accepted  as  the  most 

likely  strategic  hypothesis.  For  example,  the  word  "could"  appears  a 

total  of  five  times  in  the  above  passage.  No  responsible  strategist 

should  be  comfortable  with  that  many  assumptions.  There  is  no  guarantee 

that  an  aggressor  would  opt  for  early  negotiations,  regardless  of  his 

losses  in  a conventional  "first  battle,"  if  he  perceived  that  the 
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United  States  lacked  the  staying  power  for  another  round  of  combat. 

Nor  is  there  any  guarantee  that  the  President  would  be  in  a position 
to  authorize  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Western  Europe,  the 
traditional  fall-back  option  if  NATO  forces  are  unable  to  contain  a 
conventional  Soviet  invasion.  The  possibilities  of  quick  escalation 
to  unacceptable  levels  of  nuclear  exchange  could  effectively  eliminate 
this  as  a viable  course  of  action.  The  Defense  Manpower  Commission, 
agreeing  with  the  former  Army  Secretaries  on  the  value  of  conventional 
forces,  expressed  a similar  concern  after  reviewing  the  short  war 
scenario. 


In  the  nuclear  era,  much  of  our  strategic  planning  has 
centerea  on  defense  against  fairly  sudden,  violent  outbreaks 
of  war,  hopefully  with  some  warning,  but  with  little  regard 
to  extended  periods  of  mobilization.  Additionally,  serious 
consideration  is  being  given  to  the  "short  war"  concept  based 
on  the  hope  that  negotiations  could  begin  before  nuclear 
weapons  are  used.  This  reasoning,  together  with  a faith  in 
strategic  deterrence  and  a feeling  of  futility  in  contemplating 
a nuclear  holocaust,  has  caused  the  United  States  to  neglect 
important  aspects  of  mobilization  planning,  including  industrial 
resources.  Nuclear  parity,  or  a state  of  mutual  strategic  deter- 
rence, does  not  deter  lesser  levels  of  intensity;  rather  it 
creates  a situation  where  conventional  forces  become  the  rele- 
vant element  of  military  action.^"* 

In  the  preceding  analysis,  the  Commission  has  touched  up>on  a 
subtle,  yet  crucial  contradiction  between  the  short  war  strategy  and 
the  Total  Force  policy.  Simply  stated,  what  is  the  role  of  the  reserv’es 
if  we  anticipate  the  war  will  be  over  before  they  can  be  mobilized? 
Despite  the  rhetoric  in  support  of  strong  Reserve  Components,  our 
failure  to  develop  a coherent  doctrinal  synthesis  of  the  short  war 
scenario  and  the  Total  Force  policy  undermines  all  our  efforts  to 
upgrade  the  reserves. 


While  failing  to  resolve  the  doctrinal  dilemma,  the  foregoing 
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outline  of  current  strategy  and  doctrine  provides  tne  iniperative 
rationale  for  the  Keserve  Components  unaer  the  Total  Force  policy. 

The  foundation  of  this  policy  is  augmentation  of  a reduced  active  force 
structure  by  stronger,  better  prepared  Keserve  Components  during  any 
future  conflict.  This  view  has  been  consistently  supported  by  both 
civilian  leaders  and  military  chiefs  over  the  past  several  years. 
Considering  the  potential  threat  posed  by  growing  Soviet  conventional 
power,  there  is  no  alternative  to  Total  Force  readiness.  Inability 
of  the  Keserve  Components  to  reach  and  maintain  readiness  levels  pre- 
scribed  by  Department  of  Defense  mobilization  and  deployment  plans 
seriously  undermines  national  security  policy.  Moreover,  the  deterrent 
value  of  the  Total  Force  depreciates  rapidly  when  reserve  forces  are 
experiencing  constant  manpower  crises. 

sustaining  the  all  volunteer  force 

If  we  assume  chat  both  the  active  and  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Total  Force  are  vital  to  our  national  security,  as  responsible 
officials  have  consistently  maintained,  then  a fully  manned  force 
structure  is  of  the  utmost  concern,  A review  of  our  relative  success 
in  meeting  manpower  levels  will  underscore  the  necessity  for  exploring 
alternatives  to  the  current  system. 

Within  the  Army,  organizational  resp>onsibi li ty  for  active  duty 
recruiting  and  enlistment  rests  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 
(USAREC),  headquartered  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois.  Catapulted  into 
prominence  by  the  advent  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force,  it  has  the  un- 
enviable mission  of  locating,  processing  and  enlisting  sufficient 
volunteers  each  week,  to  sustain  the  active  comp>onent.  Once  on  active 
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duty,  an  enlistee's  unit  or  organization  assun.es  the  responsibility 
for  retaining  qualified  personnel  beyond  their  initial  period  of 
service.  Recruiting,  supplemented  by  selective  retention,  is  the  sole 
source  of  enlisted  manpower.  Staff  responsibility  for  both  functions 
is  exercised  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  through  its  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Personnel.  In  the  Reserve  Components,  the  recruiting  and 
retention  functions  are  primarily  the  responsibi li ty  of  the  chain  of 
command  and  individual  units.  Within  certain  prescribed  limits, 
policy  formulation  and  supervision  are  decentralized  to  the  various 
responsible  agencies.  The  reserves  have  no  organization  comparable 
to  the  Recruiting  Command.  Instead,  the  Office,  Chief  of  the  Army 
Reserve  and  the  National  Guard  Bureau  provide  Department  of  the  Anny 
guidance  to  the  major  Anny  Reserve  commands  and  state  adjutants  general, 
respectively.  Recruiting  remains  essentially  a coirmand  responsibility, 
however. 

Termination  of  the  draft  during  Fiscal  Year  1973  found  tne 
Army's  Recruiting  Command  ill-prepared  for  the  monumental  tasks  it 
was  about  to  undertake.  Recruiting  successfully  in  a zero-draft  en- 
vironment was  a new  experience,  and  considerable  readjustment  was 
necessary  throughout  the  Army's  personnel  management  system.  Conse- 
quently, the  transition  year  of  FY  73  resulted  in  attainment  of  only 
6b, n of  the  recruiting  objective.  This  pattern  continued  throughout 
most  of  FY  74,  but  the  economic  repercussions  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
sparked  a year-end  surge  in  enlistments  which  enabled  the  Army  to  meet 
its  fiscal  year  end  strength,  as  well  as  100.37.  of  its  enlistment 
objective.  If  the  Army's  goal  in  FY  74  was  quantity,  in  FY  75  it  changed 
to  quantity  and  quality.  The  nation's  economy  remained  in  the  doldrums 
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and  year-end  attainment  was  100.87.  of  objective.  Moreover,  the  per- 
centage of  mental  category  IV  enlistees  dropped  from  lQ“L  to  117.,  and 
the  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  increased  significantly. 
Emboldened  by  its  success,  the  Army  fine-tuned  its  recruiting  machine 
during  FY  76.  In  August,  1975,  a weekly  objective  system  was  introduced 
which,  for  the  first  time,  tied  all  enlistments  directly  to  training 
spaces  and  school  vacancies  available  for  a particular  reception 
station  week.  As  a result.  Army-wide  school  seat  utilization  rose 
from  75^  to  927.,  while  still  attaining  100.27.  of  the  total  recruiting 
objective. 

Throughout  the  FY  74-76  period,  the  Army's  recruiting  market 
was  characterized  by  high  unemployment  nationwide  and  the  surprising 
dimension  of  the  revolution  in  women's  rights.  The  greatly  expanded 
utilization  of  w>men  enabled  the  Army  to  maintain  high  quality  stand- 
ards during  FY  76,  despite  a noticeable  decrease  in  male  quality 
indicators. 

The  fiscal  year  transition  quarter  and  the  1st  Quarter,  FY  77, 
showed  a distinct  drop  in  recruiting  productivity.  The  quarterly 
attainment  of  96.07.  and  94.8%  respectively,  while  far  from  a catas- 
trophe, have  caused  some  well-founded  concern. Economic  recovery 
has  been  gathering  momentum  and  unemployment  levels  are  dropping  below 
recession  norms.  Overall  unemployment  hovered  near  the  87.  level  for 
two  years  while  in  the  target  population  (ages  16-19)  during  the  same 
period  it  averaged  nearly  207..^*^  Although  optimistic  that  current 
trends  can  be  reversed,  the  Army  may  soon  be  forced  to  relax  existing 
quality  restrictions  in  order  to  meet  required  strength  levels.  Table 
3-1  depicts  active  duty  recruiting  attainment  since  FY  1973. 
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Table  3-1 


Active  Component  Recruiting  Attainment 
Percent  of  Total  Objective 


While  recruiting  for  the  active  Army  could  be  termed  a marginal 

success  to  date,  the  Reserve  Components  have  experienced  a serious 

strength  deterioration  over  the  last  three  yearr.  In  November,  1976, 

the  National  Guard  Bureau  announced  that  Army  Guard  strength  had  dropped 

to  its  lowest  level  in  the  all-volunteer  era.^*  In  January,  1977,  an 

interim  Department  of  Defense  report  on  reserve  compensation  noted  that 

the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  was  seriously  depleted,  and  overall  the 

reserves  did  not  have  enough  personnel  to  do  their  job  in  a major  mobil- 
19 

ization.  The  following  month,  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  informea a Congressiona 1 subcom- 
mittee that  the  volunteer  Amy  was  a failure  in  the  Reserve  Compononts.^^ 
As  of  31  October  1976,  toZal  strength  of  the  USAR  Selected  Reserve  was 
approximately  90,97.  of  authorized,  while  the  ARNG  Selected  Reserve  stood 
at  91.67.  of  its  authorized  strength  of  400,000.  Table  3-^  depicts 
beginning  and  ending  Reserve  Component  strengths  for  the  eighteen  wnth 
period  from  May,  1975,  to  October,  1976.  Knlisted  strength  in  each 
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reserve  category  experienced  a serious  decline  during  this  period,  as 
, reflected  by  the  “Net  Loss"  entries. 

Table  3-2 


Reseirve  Component  Strengtns 


May  197  5 

- October 

197o 

May  / 5 

Oct  7o 

Net  Loss 

ARNC 

Selected  Reserve 

Enlisted 

361,697 

332,539 

29,158 

Total 

395,263 

366,57  9 

28,684 

OSAR 

Selected  Reserve 

Enlisted 

189,101 

157,037 

32,154 

Tota  1 

227,411 

192,787 

34,624 

OSAR 

Indiv  Ready  Reserve 

Enlisted 

323,069 

159,041 

164 , 64o 

Tota  1 

376,805 

209,954 

166,851 

USAR 

Standby  Reserve  (Active) 

Enlisted 

249,287 

153,051 

96,236 

Total 

267,478 

160,802 

106,676 

As  responsidle  officials  begin  to  take  note  of  the  seriously 
depleted  condition  of  the  Reserve  Components,  it  is  appropriate  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  their  deterioration.  During  tne  years  oi 
the  Vietnam  War  the  Reserve  Components  enjoyed  an  unmatched  level  of 
popularity.  Demand  so  outstripped  available  openings  that  by  the  end 
of  1969  the  Army  National  Guard  had  a waiting  list  of  over  100,000 
men  and  the  Army  Reserve  a list  of  almost  50,000.  Nevertheless,  the 
reserves  lost  much  of  .heir  prestige  and  self-esteem  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  Viewed  by  many  as  havens  for  upper-middle  class  draft 
dodgers  and  professional  athletes  seeking  to  avoid  the  hazards  of 
combat,  the  reserves  suffered  a further  loss  of  credibility  as  a result 
of  President  Johnson's  steadfast  refusal  to  order  a general  call  to 
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active  duty.  Hignly  publicized  protests  from  members  of  those  lew 
units  which  were  called  up  added  insult  to  injury. 

As  Vietnam  manpower  requirements  spiraled  downward,  so  did  the 
waiting  lists,  until  just  two  years  later  tney  were  virtually  ex- 
hausted.^^ Although  generally  able  to  maintain  tfieir  strengtn  levels 
as  long  as  the  draft  was  still  in  existence,  the  Hescrve  Components 
embark.ed  on  a long  term  decline  in  1973  which  has  culminated  in  the 
current  state  of  affairs.  The  causes  are  actually  not  very  complex; 
draft  motivated  volunteers  constituted  such  an  overwhelming  preponder- 
ance of  first  term  accessions  that  the  reserves  were  unable  to 
compensate  for  their  loss.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  did  not 
become  obvious  until  large  numbers  of  Vietnam  era  enlistees  began  to 
reach  the  end  of  their  active  reserve  commitments,  btrengtn  of  the 

2d 

Individual  Ready  Reserve  eroded  quickly  due  to  a similar  situation. 

The  volunteer  Army,  almost  half  the  size  of  the  wartime  Army  and 
based  on  three  and  four  year  active  duty  enlistments,  could  not  produce 
near  the  IKR  input  necessary  to  replace  the  huge  quantities  of  Vietnam 
War  draftees  who  were  reaching  their  sixth  year  of  obligated  service. 

Estimates  vary  as  to  the  percentage  of  Reserve  Component 
accessions  who  were  motivated  to  join  solely  Dy  the  prospects  of 
induction.  The  President's  Commission  on  an  Ail-Volunteer  Armed  Force 
conceded  that  perhaps  7 57.  of  reserve  enlisted  personnel  had  joined 
because  of  the  draft. Other  studies  produced  even  higher  estimates. 
The  Research  Analysis  Corporation,  in  a comprehensive  study  «f  Reserve 
Component  manpower  issues,  reported  that  "it  appears  that  the  pressure 
of  the  draft  has  been  the  motivating  factor  for  some  Hb  percent  ot  NPS 
(non-prior  service)  enlistees  in  ARNG/UbAK.  Caution  must  be  exercised, 
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however,  in  the  use  of  this  fraction  to  project  potential  numbers  of 

26 

enlistees  without  the  draft."  An  independent  survey,  conducted  by 
an  Army  Reserve  officer  attending  the  Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege, generally  confirmed  the  RAC  findings.  After  random  polling  of 
reservists  in  seven  widely  separated  states,  he  reported  that  b77. 
indicated  that  they  had  joined  to  avoid  the  draft,  while  an  additional 
23%  selected  the  more  socially  acceptable  response  "to  complete  mili- 
tary obligation."  Consequently,  termination  of  the  draft  removed  the 
principal  enlistment  motivator  of  907.  of  the  Reserve  "volunteers" 
polled. ^ 

While  termination  of  the  draft  was  by  far  the  most  important 

cause  of  declining  strengths,  other  factors  also  had  an  adverse  effect 

on  recruiting  and  retention.  Attitude  surveys  disclosed  that  poor 

leadership,  unimaginative  training,  appearance  standards  and  low  pay, 

to  cite  only  a few  examples,  were  degrading  voluntary  manpower  pro- 
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grams.  Studies  such  as  those  cited  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
sought  to  isolate  negative  motivators  and  develop  positive  programs 
for  attracting  volunteers.  Since  draft-related  inducements  would  no 
longer  be  available,  they  concentrated  on  economic  incentives,  increas- 
ed benefits,  and  elimination  of  unnecessary  irritants.  While  the 
results  of  this  and  related  research  at  least  offered  an  alternative 
to  inevitable  crisis,  both  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  have 
consistently  failed  to  support  and  fund  an  adequate  program  of  economic 
and  monetary  incentives, Lacking  an  attractive  package  of  benefits 
and  inducements,  the  best  efforts  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and 
the  Reserve  Components  have  been  unable  to  avert  an  impending  manpniwer 
crisis. 


The  present  sicuation  is  the  result  of  a policy  of  benign 
neglect,  over  a period  of  many  years,  on  the  part  of  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  federal  government.  The  practice  of 
avoiding  induction  by  enlisting  in  the  deserve  Components  was  condoned 
long  before  Vietnam.  During  the  war,  continued  abuse  of  the  system 
lowered  respect  for  the  deserve  Components,  compounding  the  loss  of 
credibility  which  resulted  v^en  they  were  not  called  up.  Opportunities 
to  propose  and  develop  a coherent  reserve  policy  have  been  ignored. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Selective  Service  devoted  one  and 
a half  pages  of  its  report  to  the  Reserve  Components.  The  Civilian 
Advisory  Panel  on  Military  Manpower  Procurement  limited  itself  to  only 
two  recommendations  on  the  reserves,  one  of  which  was  relatively 

I 

insignificant.  The  President's  Commission  on  an  Al 1- Vo lunteer  Armed 
Force  devoted  a chapter  to  the  reserves,  but  its  treatment  was  basic- 
ally superficial.  Moreover,  it  failed  to  adequately  address  the 
future  viability  of  the  Reserve  Components  in  a zero-draft  environment. 
The  Defense  Manpower  Commission  did  conduct  an  in-depth  probe  into 
reserve  policies,  but  to  date  little  action  has  been  taken  on  its 
recommendations.  In  addition,  a myriad  of  surveys,  research  studies 
and  governmental  reports  have  documented  the  plight  of  the  Army's 
Reserve  Components.  But  still  we  are  left  witn  outdated  policies  and 
programs. 

In  January,  1973,  Morris  Janowitz  observed  that  "the  United 

States  Congress  has  not  debated  the  emerging  functions  of  the  military, 
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or  the  basic  problems  of  creating  an  all-volunteer  force."  That 
assessment,  applicable  to  the  general  public  as  well,  has  remained 
accurate  until  recent  months.  Shortly  after  assuming  office,  President 
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Carter  ordered  a major  review  of  the  Reserve  Components.  In  January, 
1977,  Senator  Howard  Baker  speculated  on  national  television  that  per- 
haps this  should  be  the  year  for  a great  national  debate  on  the  all- 
volunteer concept.-  Prominent  editorials  have  discussed  a possible 
return  to  the  draft,  and  a growing  awareness  of  our  manpower  defi- 
ciencies is  apparent.  The  concept  of  universal  national  service  is 
even  receiving  serious  consideration.  We  can  only  hope  that  a positive 
coherent  national  policy  will  result. 
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Chapter  h 


DEFENSE  MANPOWER  ALTERNATIVES 
INTRODUCTION 

The  preceding  chapters  have  sought,  in  a general  fashion,  to 
outline  the  historical  foundations  of  current  defense  manp>ower  policies, 
and  to  analyze  the  implications  and  maai f estations  of  these  policies. 

As  a minimum,  it  should  have  become  evident  that  the  present  All 
Volunteer  Force  was  to  a substantial  degree  the  child  of  necessity; 
that  the  present  AVF  could  fall  short  of  meeting  the  security  needs  of 
the  nation;  and  chat  Che  capacity  of  the  nation  to  provide  suffic4;ent 
manpower  indefinitely  through  a voluntary  system  is  questionable,  A 
more  detailed  and  comprehensive  evaluation,  particularly  of  the  final 
two  points,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Moreover,  these  topics 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  the  subjects  of  intense  scrutiny  within 
the  responsible  branches  of  government  and  in  the  public  at-large. 

While  opinion  on  tne  seriousness  of  the  present  situation  is  diverse, 
it  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes  Co  acknowledge  that  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  AVF,  as  presently  structured  may  not  be  able  to  support 
critical  national  security  objectives  in  the  future.  Thus  a review  oi 
possible  defense  manpower  alternatives  is  prudent  and  worthwhile.  The 
purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  identify  the  specific  alternatives  which 
are  available. 
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In  order  to  Insure  that  ail  reasonable  options  are  identilied, 
as  well  as  to  facilitate  further  study  and  analysis,  a simple  model  of 
the  manpower  system  is  a useful  tool  for  developing  alternatives.  This 
model  will  be  presented  in  subsequent  paragraphs.  Before  turning  to 
it,  however,  one  should  be  aware  that  not  every  conceivable  alternative 
will  be  proposed.  Those  manpower  alternatives  so  unconventional  as  to 
make  their  likelihood  of  adoption  impossible  or  highly  improbable  will 
not  be  discussed.  In  addition,  some  of  the  alternatives  proposed  will 
relate  primarily  to  active  component  manpower  policies,  others  will  be 
directed  solely  to  the  manning  of  the  Reserve  Components.  The  reason 
for  this  is  obvious  and  logical:  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  are  truly  a Total  Force.  The  close  interrelation  of  all  aspects 
of  the  active  and  reserve  forces  should  profoundly  influence  any  future 
manpower  initiatives  designed  for  either  component.  Therefore,  it  is 
both  desirable  and  unavoidable  that  national  manpower  policies  be  viewed 
in  the  context  of  the  Total  Force. 

THE  DEVELOPMENTAL  MODEL 

Inherent  in  any  model  is  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  and  the 
one  described  below  may  well  be  an  example.  Yet,  the  further  we  are 
able  to  reduce  complex  systems  into  their  most  basic  ingredients,  the 
more  likely  that  our  solutions  will  be  valid  and  useful.  The  model 
employed  here  distills  the  defense  manpower  system  into  three  basic 
elements;  two  are  quantifiable,  physical  variables,  the  third  a process 
variable  operating  between  the  first  two.  This  model  is  depicted 
graphicaily  at  Figure  4-1,  The  first  variable  is  the  national  manpower 
pool.  The  quantitative  size  of  the  manpower  pool  is  essentially  a 
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function  of  qualitative  definition,  constrained  at  the  upper  limit  by 
the  total  population  subject  to  the  system.  The  other  quantitative 
variable  is  the  sum  of  defense  manpower  requirements.  This  figure  will 
include  all  uniformed  military  personnel  required  by  the  Total  Force 
to  support  national  security  objectives.  It  is  readily  apparent  that 
the  magnitude  of  these  dynamic  variables  is  greatly  influenced  by 
political,  societal  and  economic  pressures.  The  final  element  is  the 
process  variable  by  which  individuals  are  transferred  from  the  general 
manpower  pool  to  fill  a specific  manpower  space  in  the  Total  Force. 

From  a practical  standpoint,  this  procedural  variable  exists  in  only 
two  forms.  One  is  the  process  presently  used  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the 
AVF:  this  could  be  termed  the  "voluntary"  system,  since  participation 
is  not  mandatory.  The  other  form  is  the  “voluntary/involuntary"  system, 
»/hich  is  best  exemplified  by  the  draft  system  of  the  United  States  from 
World  War  II  to  the  inception  of  the  AVF.  This  form  combines  the  invol- 
untary aspects  of  conscription  with  voluntary  entry  into  the  uniformed 
services.  In  the  United  States,  voluntary  entry  options  have  tradition- 
ally been  a significant  feature  of  any  program  of  compulsory  service. 

A third  variant,  a totally  "involuntary"  system,  is  conceivable,  but  so 
unlikely  that  it  will  be  discarded  without  further  consideration. 

Before  the  developmental  model  described  above  is  activated, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  outline  the  role  and  limitations  of  each 
variable  in  process  analysis  and  developxnent  of  alternatives.  Such  a 
review  will  facilitate  understanding  of  the  manpower  system  and  preclude 
duplication  in  subsequent  explanations  of  options.  In  every  instance 
the  methodology  for  developing  available  options  will  produce  a concrete 
management  action  reasonably  available  to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
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the  Department  of  Defense,  or  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Subjective 
alternatives  such  as  changing  the  nature  of  the  military  or  reshaping 
the  attitude  of  the  American  public  toward  the  military,  while  perhaps 
worthy  of  discussion  in  another  forum,  are  outside  the  scope  of  this 
study.  However,  in  those  instances  where  the  new  policy  or  statutary 
alternatives  proposed  would  entail  broad  societal  implications,  subject- 
ive issues  may  be  selectively  Introduced  in  order  to  place  the  option  in 
a usable  practical  perspective.  Furthermore,  as  pointed  out  earlier, 
consideration  of  options  will  be  limited  to  those  having  some  foundation 
in  the  contemporary  American  milieu. 

What  should  and  should  not  be  expected  from  the  developmental 
model,  in  view  of  the  preceding  delimitations,  will  become  clear  as  each 
of  the  variables  is  discussed  in  greater  detail.  For  example,  alterna- 
tives will  be  developed  from  the  manpxiwer  pool  variable  through  the 
application  and  analysis  of  management  options  which  would  increase  or 
decrease  the  magnitude  of  the  available  pool.  Obviously,  importing 
qualified  aliens  into  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  military  enlist- 
ment would  expand  the  manpower  pool;  however,  serious  consideration  of 
such  an  unconventional  alternative  is  clearly  pointless.  The  alter- 
natives developed  from  the  other  quantitative  variable,  the  Total  Force 
element,  will  likewise  focus  on  actions  and  decisions  which  increase  or 
decrease  the  magnitude  of  defense  manpower  requirements.  Reducing  the 
size  of  the  active  forces  is  a viable  alternative,  but  completely  dis- 
banding them  and  replacing  them  with  militia- type  forces  is  probably 
not  a reasonable  option  under  a policy  of  "prudent  risk."  The  third 
variable,  the  procedural  mechanism  used  to  procure  military  manpower, 
will  also  be  employed  to  develop  alternatives.  Options  will  be 
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developed  from  this  variable  in  both  its  “voluntary"  and  "involuntary" 
(mixed  voiuntary/involuntary)  modes.  Finally,  hybrid  alternatives  devel- 
oped by  the  interaction  of  two  or  wore  system  variables  will  only  be 
introduced  on  a selective  basis,  due  to  the  virtually  unlimited  per- 
mutations which  could  occur.  Chapter  6,  Summary,  Conclusions  and 
Recommendations,  will  offer  for  consideration  one  set  of  alternatives 
for  dealing  with  the  impending  manpower  crisis. 

Having  thus  articulated  the  expectations  and  delimitations  of 
the  methodology  described  above,  the  development  of  specific  alterna- 
tives can  commence.  Again,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
complexity  of  the  issues  raised  will,  in  most  instances,  permit  only  a 
brief  and  preliminary  treatment  of  each  of  the  some  nineteen  alterna- 
tives proposed  below.  Footnote  references  and  the  bibliography  will 
introduce  the  reader  to  a small  part  of  the  vast  research  opinion  in 
this  field.  Moreover,  many  of  these  alternatives  are  presently  being 
implemented,  studied  or  debated  in  varying  degrees  by  Congress,  the 
federal  bureaucracy,  and  the  academic  coinnunity.  Hopefully,  the 
identification  of  alternatives  and  the  limited  analysis  of  each  which 
follows  will  provide  a logical,  if  rudimentary  foundation  for  the 
hypotheses  advanced  in  Chapter  1,  In  order  to  facilitate  classification 
and  understanding  of  options.  Figure  4-2  (following  page)  outlines  the 
specific  alternatives  generated  from  each  variable. 

available  options 

Reuuction  of  the  Total  Force 

Options  under  this  general  grouping  will  focus  on  the  Total 
Force  variable  of  the  defense  manpower  model.  Since  insufficient 
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Figure  4-2 

Suanary  of  Alternatives 
By  General  Grouping 

Reduction  of  the  Total  Force 

Reduce  the  size  of  the  active  forces 
Reduce  the  size  of  the  Reserve  Components 

Increase  size  of  active  forces;  reduce  size  of  Reserve  Components 
Reduce  size  of  active  forces;  increase  size  of  Reserve  Components 
Increase  civi lianization  of  noncombatant  spaces 
Expansion  of  the  Manpower  Pool 

Open  more  job  fields  to  women 

Expand  prior  service  recruiting  programs 

Lower  enlistment  standards 

Abandon  policy  of  geographic  representation 
Enhancement  of  Voluntary  Programs 

Continue  present  programs  and  policies 
Increase  enlistment  incentives  for  the  active  Army 
Increase  enlistment  incentives  for  the  Reserve  Components 
Improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  recruiting  forces 
Improve  and  expand  retention  programs 
Introduction  of  Involuntary  Programs 

Expand  the  reserve  obligation  and  include  women 

Reinstitute  the  draft  for  the  active  Army 

Institute  a draft  only  for  the  Reserve  Components 

Offer  military  service  as  an  option  in  a National  Service  Program 
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manpower  is  the  principal  factor  influencing  this  variable,  each  of  the 
five  alternatives  offered  will  presuppose  a net  reduction  in  the  magni- 
tude of  the  uniformed  defense  establishment,  to  be  reflected  either  in 
the  active  or  the  Reserve  Components,  or  both.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
smaller  structure  will  require  less  manpower.  If  such  reductions  are 
feasible,  then  a manpower  crisis  can  be  avoided  without  resort  to  more 
drastic  remedies. 

Reduce  the  size  of  the  active  forces.  This  alternative  is 
frequently  cited  by  critics  of  government  spending  in  general,  and  of 
the  defense  establishment  in  particular.  The  alternatives  in  the  force 
reduction  grouping  are  some  of  the  most  difficult  to  evaluate  empiri- 
cally. This  is  a consequence  of  the  almost  incomprehensible  complexity 
of  the  defense  establishment  and  the  international  strategic  environ- 
ment in  which  it  operates.  Moreover,  an  individual’s  perceptions  of  it 
are  greatly  influenced  by  personal  philosophical  values  and  biases. 
Precise  answers  to  the  question  of  how  much  of  what  is  necessary  for 
minimal  national  security  will  never  be  agreed  upon.  Nevertheless, 
human  beings  must  continually  deal  with  this  problem  and  reach  conclu- 
sions as  best  they  can  under  the  circumstances.  We  cannot  hope  to 
shed  new  light  here  on  this  vast  undertaking,  which  consumes  the  full- 
time attention  of  thousands  o5  experts  and  decisionmakers.  Instead,  we 
must  rely  on  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  the  wisest  and  most  exper- 
ienced in  the  field. 

There  is  no  paucity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  reducing  active 
forces,  as  evidenced  by  the  conflicting  views  of  two  United  States 
senators  prominent  in  national  security  affairs.  Senator  William 
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Proxmire,  representing  one  school  of  thought,  makes  the  valid  point 
that  we  can  and  should  reduce  certain  military  forces.  Citing  waste 
of  money  and  manpower  in  the  defense  establishment,  his  general  argu- 
ment that  some  reduction  could  be  accomplished  without  detracting  from 
overall  national  security  is  difficult  to  refute.^  Less  easy  to 
achieve,  however,  would  be  a consensus  among  responsible  officials  of 
what  could  be  eliminated  and  with  what  impact  on  defense  capabilities. 
Senator  Sam  Nunn  presents  a contradictory  viewpoint  in  equally  persua- 
sive terms,  pointing  out  that  we  have  experienced  a 407.  reduction  in 

force  levels  since  the  Vietnam  peak  and  cannot  continue  to  cut  force 
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levels  indefinitely.  Not  surprisingly,  opinion  within  the  defense 
establishment  is  generally  consistent  with  Senator  Nunn*  position. 
These  officials  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  proposing  a force 
structure  to  support  national  security  objectives,  and  are  able  to  back 
up  their  arguments  with  solid  evidence.  Former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Schlesinger  acknowledged  the  problem  in  the  following  terms: 

While  the  basic  justification  for  the  general  purpose  forces 
is  generally  understood  and  accepted,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
determine  the  size,  composition,  and  deployment  of  these  forces. 
This  is  regrettable  but  hardly  surprising,  for  the  process  of 
establishing  requirements  (both  quantitative  and  qualitative) 
does  not  lend  itself  to  the  simple  mathematics  of  the  strategic 
nuclear  exchange.^ 

After  expanding  on  the  strategic  considerations  pertaining  to  this 
difficulty  he  summed  up  his  personal  views  in  four  concise  comments. 


My  own  view  is  that: 

The  general  purpose  forces  will  continue  to  grow  in  impx)rl- 
ance  as  nuclear  parity  continues. 

-•  We  have  a minimum  of  these  forces  considering  the  extent 
of  our  interests  and  responsibilities  and  the  capabilities  of 
potential  opponents. 

To  reduce  the  force  structure  further  would  undermine  the 
stability  that  comes  from  a basic  equilibrium,  and  would  lower 
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the  chances  for  a more  enduring  peace. 

We  are,  however,  reassessing  the  types  of  forces  we  have 
and,  in  particular,  the  size  and  contribution  of  the  support 
structure,  to  see  whether  adjustments  can  produce  a more  effect- 
ive overall  force  balance  with  greater  combat  capability.^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  by  adding  the  fourth  point,  the  Secretary  took 

cognizance  of  the  arguments  of  responsible  defense  critics. 

The  authorized  strength  of  tlie  active  Army  currently  approaches 
790,000,  Most  defense  planners  consider  this  well  under  the  optimum 
"baseline"  force  level.  The  Department  »f  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  would  prefer  an  active  force  ’ .el  of  972,000,  the  1964  pre- 
Vietnam  level. ^ While  this  higher  figure  is  probably  unrealistic  in 
the  AVF  era,  it  underscores  the  minimal  adequacy  of  the  Army's  present 
force  structure.  In  reviewing  the  790,000-man  force.  The  Defense  Man- 
power Commission  observed  that  "the  Department  of  Defense  has  Bade  a 
very  strong  case  for  the  strengthened  combatant  force  structures  wiiich 
it  has  advocated.  Considering  the  current  instability  of  the  inter- 
national situation,  the  requested  force  levels  would  seem  to  be  the 
minimum  currently  necessary  and  may  prove  to  be  inadequate,"^  The 
conclusion  just  presented  appears  to  be  a sound  assessment  of  the  active 
force  level  question.  While  austerity  will  remain  the  watchword  and 
specific  force  elements  will  have  to  justify  fully  their  continued 
existence,  any  substantial  reduction  in  active  Army  forces  would  be 
imprudent  at  this  time,  given  the  threat  and  the  current  strategic 
env i ronmen  t . 

Reduce  the  size  of  the  Reserve  Components.  Fortunately,  most 
of  the  fundamental  manpower  issues  generated  by  proposed  reductions  in 
the  structure  of  the  Total  Force  have  already  been  raised  in  the 
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preceding  discussion,  and  henceforth  need  only  be  alluded  to  when 
appropriate.  Reducing  the  size  of  the  Reserve  Components  is  certainly 
one  )ogical  alternative  when  faced  with  chronic  personnel  shortfalls, 
and  it  has  received  some  serious  consideration,  primarily  within  the 
defense  establishment.  In  fact,  criticism  of  the  existing  reserve 
force  structure  is  probably  more  justifiable  than  that  leveled  at  the 
active  forces.  The  difficulties  of  creating  an  ideal  force  structure 
are  seriously  compounded  by  the  organizational  diversity  of  the  Reserve 
Components  and  the  visci ssi tudes  of  defense  management  policies.  While 
it  appears  that  some  corrective  adjustments  are  required,  the  main 
question  once  again  centers  on  magnitude.  When  explaining  a policy 
decision,  former  Secretary  Schlesinger  outlined  the  basic  department  of 
Defense  approach  to  Reserve  Component  reductions  when  he  stated  "that 
some  cuts  should  be  taken  in  those  units  that  are  only  marginally 
effective,  with  the  savings  that  result  to  be  applied  to  increasing 
the  capability  of  other  Reserve  Component  units. When  the  results  of 
the  "Total  Force  Study"  were  published,  one  item  of  DoD  guidance  charged 
the  Army  to  "identify  in  its  FY  77-81  program  total  active  and/or 
reserve  reductions  of  40,000  structure  spaces.  Replacement  structure 
may  be  formed  to  increase  combat  capability  in  Europe  early  in  a NATO 
conflict,"  Thus,  when  faced  with  an  apparent  surplus  of  manpower 
spaces  the  Defense  Department  once  again  opted  for  selective  realloca- 
tion rather  than  elimination.  After  reviewing  the  force  structures  of 
the  Selected  Reserve,  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission  concurred  in  this 
type  of  r®organization.  "While  the  Selected  Reserves  of  the  respective 
Services  should  continue  at  current  personnel  strength  levels,  some 
changes  should  be  made  in  force  composition  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
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units  and  convert  their  manpower  spaces  to  elements  for  which  there  is 
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a genuine  requirement  in  the  event  of  mobilization."  It  is  surprising 
that  the  force  structure  of  the  Reserve  Components  receives  so  little 
public  scrutiny  compared  to  the  active  forces.  Perhaps  the  reserve 
structure  is  too  elusive  a target  or  critics  may  perceive,  correctly  or 
otherwise,  that  reserve  forces  are  far  cheaper  than  active  forces  and 
therefore  a national  security  bargain  under  any  circumstances. 

One  other  aspect  of  this  alternative  should  be  mentioned  before 
turning  to  other  options.  In  a comprehensive  and  penetrating  Special 
Report  released  shortly  before  the  completion  of  this  study,  the 
Association  of  the  United  States  Army  (AUSA)  took  note  of  the  implica- 
tions of  the  short  war  strategy  for  the  Reserve  Components. 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  cost-reducers  and  proponents 
of  the  short  war  philosophy  might  assert  that  there  is  no  need 
to  sink  more  money  in  forces  that  may  never  be  mobilized  and 
fielded  in  time  to  influence  the  outcome  of  the  short  and  vio- 
lent next  war.  If  so,  it  would  not  be  the  first  time  that 
costly  programs  had  been  made  manageable  by  lowering  require- 
ments . 

Noting  the  potential  impact  of  this  argument  on  efforts  to  provide  the 
Reserve  Components  a worthwhile  incentives  package,  the  AUSA  report  then 
rejected  it  on  the  basis  that  "the  nature  and  duration  of  future  warfare 
are  sufficiently  uncertain  and  unpredictable  to  justify  forces  that  are 
versatile  and  strong  enough  to  cope  with  a broad  range  of  p>ossibili- 
ties."^^  Time  constraints  precluded  full  use  of  this  excellent  report, 
but  its  findings  closely  parallel  research  presented  in  this  study  and 
it  reaches  many  of  the  same  conclusions. 

One  further  alternative  is  a simultaneous  reduction  of  both  the 
active  forces  and  the  Reserve  Components.  While  some  anti-defense 
zealots  might  support  this  option,  its  rationale  would  be  no  stronger 
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thdn  ttiat  proposed  separately  for  each  of  the  first  two  alternatives. 
Consequently,  further  consideration  appears  unprofitable. 

Increase  size  of  active  forces;  reduce  size  of  Reserve  Compon- 
ents. This  alternative  reflects  a compromise  of  sorts  between  the 
conflicting  views  of  strong  national  defense  advocates  and  those  who 
feel  that  the  present  force  structure  is  already  too  large  and  waste- 
ful. Again,  this  is  an  option  which  has  received  scant  attention  in 
the  AVF  debate.  This  is  unfortunate,  since  it  possesses  a number  of 
inherent  strengths,  as  well  as  a few  severe  limitations. 

Each  year  since  the  inception  of  the  AVF  the  national  defense 
leadership  has  defended  the  present  force  structure  as  the  absolute 
minimum  which  could  meet  our  security  requirements  without  assuming 
unacceptable  risk.  For  example,  the  JCS  has  gone  on  record  as  favor- 
ing a 32-division  force  over  the  present  24.  A larger  proportion 

would  be  in  the  active  forces,  thereby  resulting  in  substantial  risk 
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reduction.  This  rationale  was  also  articulated  by  the  Defense 
Manpower  Commission:  "Security  requirements  could  best  be  met  with 
active  forces  if  the  Nation's  resources  were  unlimited.  Because  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  mix  of  higher-cost  active  forces  and  lower-cost 
Reserve  Forces  is  a realistic  alternative,  assuming  D.  S.  security 
requirements  are  not  drastically  altered."  The  crucial  Issue  here 
becomes  whether  or  not  the  reserve  forces  are  actually  capable  of 
meeting  all  of  the  security  requirements  upon  which  their  existence 
is  predicated.  While  certainly  less  expensive  than  active  forces,  some 
$5.5  billion  are  spent  annually  on  the  reserves.  As  one  analyst  noted 
recently,  "while  granting  that  Reserve  infantry  battalions  cost  only 
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111.  of  an  active  duty  battalion,  if  the  unit  cannot  deploy  in  time  it 
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represents  dollar  waste,  not  savings."  This  (]uestion,  like  all  wliich 
deal  with  the  size  and  mix  of  the  defense  establishment,  is  highly 
complex.  Nonetheless,  it  Is  an  area  which  deserves  serious  considera- 
tion from  manpower  planners.  A few  of  the  inherent  advantages  are 
assured  security,  improved  combat  capability  and  readiness,  minimal 
increase  in  total  costs,  and  increased  deterrent  value.  The  most  ser- 
ious constraint  on  this  alternative  appears  to  be  manpower  availability 
in  an  all-volunteer  environment.  Long-range  direct  and  indirect  person- 
nel costs  could  also  render  it  an  unacceptable  option. 


Reduce  size  of  active  forces;  increase  size  of  Reserve  Compon- 
ents. Also  a compound  alternative,  this  option  is  basically  the  reverse 
of  the  one  just  presented.  Since  it  incorporates  a reduction  of  active 
forces,  however,  it  has  received  more  popular  attention.  Resorting  to 
this  alternative  would  entail  a reduction  in  active  forces  and  a commen- 
surate increase  in  the  size  and  capabilities  of  the  Reserve  Components. 
This  is  a particularly  attractive  option  to  observers  outside  the 
defense  establishment,  who  argue  that  if  the  active  forces  cannot 
sustain  themselves  in  the  AVF  era,  then  reduction  to  a force  level  wtiich 
can  be  supported  by  volunteers  is  logical.  Augmenting  the  Reserve 
Components,  they  feel,  would  insure  against  a degradation  of  defense 
capabilities.  Spokesmen  for  a strong  national  defense  are  quick  to 
attack  these  arguments,  however.  In  a recent  question-and-answer 


session  retired  General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  responded  as  follows: 


Q:  The  national  press  has  reported  a White  House  proposal 

to  cut  10,000  active-duty  troops  and  to  use  affiliated  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  brigades  to  replace  them  in  contingencies. 
What  impact  would  this  have  on  the  Army? 
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A:  Reserve  forces  cannot  compensate  for  the  elimination  of 

combat- ready  soldiers.  By  their  nature,  as  part-time  soldiers, 
they  can  never  match  the  readiness  of  regular  forces.  So  if  we 
are  concerned  about  having  a quick  mi litary- reaction  capability 
we  can't  do  it  by  replacing  regulars  with  rese rvi s ts . 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger  had  articulated  the  same  point 

of  view  in  1974. 

The  economies  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  in  relation  to  the 
cost  of  like  active  force  units  are  real  economies  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  Guard  and  Reserve  can  produce  levels  of  readi- 
ness commensurate  with  Total  Force  needs  and  can  respond  within 
a timeframe  which  makes  their  contributions  meaningfu  1 . 

Other  analysts  holding  similar  views  have  called  attention  to 
the  present  active  force  structure  in  arguing  that  substitution  of 
reserves  for  active  forces  has  already  proceeded  about  as  far  as  good 
judgment  would  allow.  Nine  of  the  eleven  active  Army  divisions  based 
in  the  United  States  rely  upon  one  or  more  Reserve  Component  "roundout" 
battalions  to  bring  themselves  up  to  full  authorized  strength.  More- 
over, four  of  these  divisions  require  at  least  one  additional  brigade 
from  the  reserves  to  meet  their  deployment  levels. While  the  Army's 
reserve  affiliation  program  has  helped  to  bring  these  units  up  to 
higher  readiness  standards,  their  reliability  in  a short  notice  deploy- 
ment is  obviously  lower  than  that  of  active  forces. 

Despite  the  short-term  attractiveness  of  this  option,  which 
is  not  likely  to  diminish  in  the  near  future,  one  other  implication 
should  be  considered.  Simply  transferring  active  spaces  to  the  Reserve 
Components  will  not  guarantee  that  they  will  be  filled.  At  a time  wtien 
reserve  manpower  is  facing  a crisis,  such  a transfer  might  simply 
equate  to  a net  reduction  of  United  States  military  capabilities.  It 
is  possible  that  lower  readiness  levels  would  be  more  easily  tolerated 


or  overlooked  in  the  Reserve  Components,  Overall,  this  alternative 
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appears  to  offer  little  more  than  temporary  relief  while  degrading 
military  responsiveness. 

Increase  civi lianization  of  non-combatant  spaces.  Civiliani- 
zation  of  military  spaces  has  been  effectively  underway  since  World 
War  11,  and  perhaps  longer.  This  alternative  would  expand  the  process 
even  farther  and  accelerate  the  pace.  In  essence,  it  bears  a strong 
resemblence  to  the  preceding  option,  in  that  it  reduces  the  overall 
active  duty  requirements  of  the  military  services  through  a process  of 
substitution.  But  this  course  of  action  can  apply  to  the  reserves  as 
well  as  the  active  forces,  since  substitutes  are  civilian  employees. 
Consequently,  this  alternative  shares  several  inherent  drawbacks  with 
the  previous  option.  In  addition,  civilian  employees  are  not  deploy- 
able in  the  event  of  a conflict  or  contingency  mission.  The  Defense 
Manpower  Commission  summarized  federal  civilian  manpower  as  follows. 

Civil  Service  manpower  is  less  costly  than  military,  pri- 
marily because  less  Federal  structure  has  to  be  established  in 
support  of  civilians  (e.g.,  training,  subsistence,  and  other 
personnel  support.)  Obviously  civilians  are  not  trained  to  be 
military  professionals,  especially  in  the  combat  arras.  In  the 
support  areas,  however,  civilians  should  be  considered  for 
given  jobs  if  the  cost  savings  are  significant.^® 

The  Commission's  broad  statement  of  philosophy  has  been  re- 
flected in  the  widespread  growth  of  the  civilian  component  of  the  Total 
Force.  Former  Secretary  Schlesinger  defined  the  practical  limits  of 
civilianization,  however,  while  establishing  DoD's  objectives.  "The 
more  obvious  constraints  on  how  far  we  can  proceed  in  this  direction 
are  the  effect  on  combat  capability  and  on  the  military  rotation  base. 

Our  present  intentions  are  to  push  civilianization  as  far  as  we  possi- 
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bly  can  within  the  limitations  of  the  above  constraints. 
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Civi lianization  is  not  limited  to  forces  in  the  United  States;  in  fact, 
it  has  proven  invaluable  in  most  overseas  conmands.  Nevertheless,  its 
limitations  as  a manpower  alternative  are  both  obvious  and  severe.  The 
process  should  continue  as  outlined  by  DoD,  but  as  a potential  remedy 
for  substantial  military  manpower  sho''tfalls  its  impact  will  be  slight. 
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Expansion  of  the  Manpower  Pool 

Four  alternatives  will  be  proposed  under  this  general  grouping. 
Each  option  will  be  designed  to  increase  the  relative  manpower  pool 
from  vrfiich  the  military  services  must  draw  their  personnel.  This  is 
the  other  quantitative  variable  of  the  defense  manpower  model.  There 
are  several  structural  factors  which  limit  the  size  of  the  pool.  At 
the  upper  limit,  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  could  be 
considered  a maximum.  The  most  critical  delimiter  is  the  age  distri- 
bution of  this  population.  Obviously,  infants  and  the  aged  are  not 


suitable  for  military  purposes,  although  a review  of  mankind's  history 
tends  to  blur  such  distinctions.  Next  there  are  certain  categories  of 
institutionalized  and  handicapped  persons  who  are  also  not  considered 
suitable  for  the  military.  Beyond  these  few  basic  constraints,  eligi- 
bility for  service  is  defined  essentially  by  the  cultural  and  social 
« norms  of  the  sustaining  society.  As  will  be  noted,  these  norms  do 

change. 


Before  examining  specific  alternatives,  it  would  be  useful  to 
point  out  a population  dynamic  which  will,  in  the  near  future,  mitigate 
against  the  stated  purpose  of  this  section,  namely  expansion  of  the 
available  manpower  pool.  Non-prior  sei'vice  applicants  are  currently 
eligible  for  military  service  if  at  least  18  years  of  age,  but  have  not 
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yet  reached  their  35th  birthday.  The  lower  limit  is  automatically 
waived  to  the  17  th  birthday,  provided  that  parents  give  written  consent. 
For  manpower  management  purposes,  the  number  of  18  year-olds  in  the 
total  population  is  used  as  a benchmark  when  projecting  future  defense 
manpower  requirements.  It  is  a much-publicized  fact  that  after  decades 
of  steady,  often  dramatic  growth,  the  United  States  will  soon  begin  to 
experience  a significant  decline  in  the  number  of  young  men  reaching 
their  18th  birthday  each  year.  Whereas  the  pool  of  18  year-olds  will 
approximate  2,136,000  in  1977,  it  will  begin  to  decrease  rapidly  after 
1979,  reaching  a low  of  1,737,000  in  1987,  a drop  of  some  197..^*^  While 
this  situation  creates  serious  implications  for  future  voluntary  re- 
cruiting, it  alone  will  not  be  decisive.  There  are  many  management 
options  which  can  be  implemented  to  offset  the  inevitable  decline  in 
18  year-olds. 

Open  more  job  fields  to  women.  The  revolution  in  women's 

rights  over  the  past  decade  has  had  a profound  impact  on  the  prospects 

of  the  All  Volunteer  Force.  From  a low  point  in  FY  19b4  the  percentage 

of  feniales  in  the  active  forces  rose  to  some  5.47.  in  FY  197  5,  and  should 

exceed  o.47.  by  the  end  of  1977  . Among  Reserve  Components  in  FY  1975, 

the  Army  Reserve  had  the  highest  composition;  roughly  77.  of  its  force 
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was  female.  This  level  of  female  representation  will  be  surpassed 
shortly,  if  the  Department  of  the  Army  follows  a recent  suggestion  by 
DoD,  Reportedly,  the  Army  was  asked  to  consider  increasing  its  female 
strength  to  100,000  by  the  end  of  FY  1982.  Assuming  a stable  active 
force  of  790,000,  women  soldiers  would  account  for  almost  12.77.  of  the 
Army. 


At  the  same  time,  a commensurate  increase  in  the  Army's  Reserve 
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Components  would  appear  likely. 

The  future  proportion  of  women  in  the  Army  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  Army's  most  controversial  issues  at  present,  ranking  with  unioniza- 
tion, erosion  of  benefits,  and  the  future  of  tne  All  Volunteer  Force. 
While  the  desirable  proportion  of  women  in  various  support  units  is  a 
major  topic  of  discussion,  the  question  of  women  in  combat  elicits  the 
loudest  and  most  emotional  responses.  Moreover,  the  possibility  of 
women  in  combat  and  related  issues  control  the  ultimate  impact  this 
alternative  will  have  on  defense  manj)ower  policy.  At  present,  it 
appears  that  the  "anti- combat"  forces  hold  the  dominant  position.  The 
Women  in  the  Army  Study  Group,  established  by  DoD,  recently  reported 
that  the  Army’s  policy  of  excluding  women  from  direct  combat  roles  "is 
a sound  one."  Underscoring  the  discomforting  fact  that  many  women 
are  already  assigned  to  support  units  which  would  deploy  overseas  in 
time  of  war,  the  group  recommended  that  the  Army  redefine  the  term 
"combat".  The  group  also  found  strong  historical  support  for  prohibit- 
ing the  assignment  of  women  to  combat  units,  "it  is  cleat  that  the 
original  intent  of  the  Congress  and,  by  extension,  the  intent  of  the 
American  people,  was  that  women  perform  in  non-combatant  roles.  Tlie 

opinion  of  the  Army's  most  experienced  leaders  support  this  position, 
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as  do  surveys  of  Array  personnel  and  the  civilian  community."  How- 
ever, a decade  ago  no  one  could  have  predicted  the  situation  which 
exists  today,  and  this  issue  is  still  far  from  settled.  Feminists 
maintain  that  the  only  reason  women  are  not  permitted  in  combat  units 
is  the  outmoded  attitudes  of  "traditionalists"  in  the  military  services. 
Prominent  public  figures,  including  Senator  Proxmire,  have  indicated 
they  support  allowing  women  in  combat  units.*^^ 
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Apart  from  the  emotional  controversy,  there  are  still  a number 
of  important  questions  to  be  resolved.  Unlimited  eligibility  of  women 
would  roughly  double  the  national  manpower  pool  from  which  the  AVF  must 
draw,  according  to  its  proponents.  Actually,  in  order  to  realize  a gain 
of  this  magnitude,  enlistment  standards  for  women  would  have  to  be 
lowered  to  the  same  level  .as  those  of  male  enlistees.  At  present  the 
two  most  significant  constraints  on  female  enlistment  are  mental  apti- 
tude and  education.  To  be  eligible,  a young  woman  must  score  a minimum 
of  59  on  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test.  Theoretically,  t^is  indi- 
cates that  she  scored  higher  than  an  average  58  females  out  of  every 
100  tested  nationwide.  She  must  also  be  a high  school  graduate  or 
qualified  GED  holder.  Male  high  school  graduates,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  qualify  for  Army  enlistment  with  an  AFQT  score  of  16,  out  must  score 
P at  least  31  if  not  a high  school  graduate.  In  the  past,  the  military 

services  have  been  taking  only  the  best  qualified  women  applicants. 

A broad  expansion  of  the  female  base  would  entail  a conmensurate  drop 
in  standards,  greatly  Increasing  the  likelihood  of  a mutually  unsatis- 
factory service  experience  for  a much  larger  number  of  women. 

The  dilenBDa  just  outlined  is  only  one  of  the  problems  which  must 
be  faced  as  the  role  of  women  in  the  Army  is  expanded.  Hopefully,  sound 
Judgment  and  careful  study  will  precede  final  solutions.  The  Defense 
Manpower  Conni ssion,  while  noting  that  present  levels  of  female  composi- 
tion had  not  adversely  affected  unit  capabilities,  provided  a reasonable 
prescription  for  the  future,  "a  major  concern  regarding  their  utiliza- 
tion is  the  Impact  of  women  on  the  ability  of  the  armed  forces  to  carry 
out  their  missions.  Optimum  utilization  in  a way  that  will  not  adverse- 
ly affect  unit  capability  is  the  objective,  rather  than  maximum 
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F assignment  of  women  to  all  areas. The  future  of  women  in  the  Array  is 

I one  of  the  great  Imponderables  at  this  time.  If  current  mores  continue 

to  prevail,  however,  even  a substantial  expansion  will  offer  only  a 
I partial  remedy  to  a manpower  crisis. 

[Expand  prior  service  recruiting  programs.  The  existence  of  this 

alternative  may  come  as  a surprise  to  some.  The  magnitude  of  its  poten- 
tial yield  is  difficult  to  ascertain;  quite  possibly  it  would  be  less 
than  substantial.  Nevertheless,  prior  service  personnel  represent  a 
sizable  niarket  in  which  active  Army  recruiting  performance  has  always 
exceeded  assigned  objectives.  To  the  Reserve  Components  it  has  been  an 
indi spensi ble  source  of  enlistments;  without  heavy  prior  service  parti- 
cipation in  the  Selected  Reserve  the  developing  manpower  crisis  would 
have  already  arrived.  While  Reserve  Component  policies  generally 
facilitate  qualified  prior  service  entry,  the  active  force  program  has 
been  highly  restrictive,  almost  to  the  point  of  discouraging  prior 
service  reentry.  The  difficulty  in  accepting  prior  servicemen  is  that 
they  automatically  enter  at  a higher  grade,  albiet  only  Private  E2  in 
many  cases  rather  than  Private  El.  The  very  qualities  which  make  them 
good  enlistment  risks  (experience,  maturity,  and  conformity  to  the 
military  lifestyle)  give  them  a distinct  advantage  over  non-prior  ser- 
vice enlistees  in  terms  of  pronnotion  and  overall  advancement.  Compound- 
ed by  their  higher  entry  level  they  tend  to  absorb  a disproportionate 
share  of  lower  and  middle  level  enlisted  promotions.  As  a result, 
advancement  of  non-prior  service  personnel  stagnates,  leading  to  frus- 
tration and  dissatisfaction  among  that  group.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  heavy  use  of  prior  servicemen  raises  the  average  grade  and  longevity 
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ot  icanpower,  thereby  raising  pay  costs.  A similar  situation  faces  the 
reserves,  but  they  have  demonstrated  more  flexibility,  given  their 
critical  reliance  on  the  prior  service  market. 

Despite  the  adverse  implications  of  prior  service  reentrants, 
a severe  manpower  crisis  appears  much  less  preferable.  The  active 
Army's  complex  administrative  processes  regulating  prior  service  enlist- 
ment and  its  policy  of  severely  restricting  Military  Occupational 
Specialties  (MOS)  open  to  prior  servicemen  has  obscured  the  potential 
of  this  market.  Discouraging  prior  service  reentry  may  have  beeb  a 
sound  policy  during  periods  when  non-prior  service  applicants  were  in 
excess  supply,  but  it  is  questionable  now.  Conversely,  the  Reserve 
Components  may  well  have  reached  the  saturation  point  with  prior  service 
members.  In  reviewing  Selected  Reserve  recruiting  in  the  AVF  era  the 
Defense  Manpower  Commission  noted  that  "recruits  who  had  no  prior  ser- 
vice made  up  approximately  two- thirds  of  the  accessions  in  the  draft 

years,  but  in  FY  1975  they  comprised  less  than  one- third  of  the  acces- 
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sions."  Obviously,  current  reserve  emphasis  on  non-prior  service 
programs  is  well-advised. 

Lower  enlistment  standards.  This  alternative  focuses  on  the 
myriad  regulations,  standards,  and  qualitative  controls  which  determine 
those  members  of  the  manpower  pool  who  will  be  allowed  to  become  members 


of  the  military  services.  To  simplify  analysis  these  measures  may  be 


grouped  into  five  fairly  distinct  categories;  administrative,  moral, 
medical,  mental,  and  educational. 

Administrative  prerequisites  for  active  Army  enlistment  are 
contained  in  Army  Regulation  (AR)  601-210.  Generally,  administrative 
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criteria  are  limited  to  the  areas  of  age,  citizenship  status,  dependency 
status  and,  for  prior  service  personnel,  a host  of  special  provisions. 

At  present,  only  U,  S.  citizens  and  aliens  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence are  eligible  for  enlistment.  Since  these  are  probably  the  only 
categories  that  the  American  public  desires  in  its  military,  it  is 
unlikely  that  this  restriction  will  be  lifted.  Further  liberalization 
of  dependency  criteria  would  only  add  to  subsequent  in-service  problems 
while  expanding  the  manpower  pool  very  little.  As  pointed  out  earlier, 
prior  service  reentry  policies  may  be  counterproductive;  however,  most 
formal  administrative  prerequisi tes  are  designed  to  prevent  the  reentry 
of  proven  poor  performers.  Lowering  or  adding  to  the  age  limitations 
of  between  Id  (17  with  parental  consent)  and  34  would  appear  to  have  a 
deleterious  effect  on  a peacetime  military  structure.  Moreover,  the 
bulk  of  qualified  and  interested  applicants  over  age  34  are  veterans 
who  may  add  their  total  active  service  to  the  maximum  age  for  determin- 
ing eligibility.  Reserve  Component  administrative  criteria  are  contain- 
ed in  their  own  regulations,  but  conform  generally  to  active  Army 
standards. 

Moral  standards  for  Army  enlistment  are  also  established  by 

AR  601-210.  The  DoD  and  Department  of  the  Army  positions  on  civilian 

criminal  records  are  clear.  "Moral  standards  are  also  a measure  of 

potential  disciplinary  performance.  In  this  area,  we  strictly  limit 

the  number  of  enlistment  waivers  granted  for  felony  police  records  and 
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for  drug  usage."  In  practice,  waivers  for  drug  convictions  are 
handled  through  command  channels,  while  determination  of  drug  dependency 
rests  with  medical  officials.  In  addition,  a formal  waiver  review 


structure  requires  and  processes  waivers  for  virtually  any  civil 
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conviction  to  include  excessive  traffic  violations.  Multiple  convic- 
tions, particularly  for  felony  offenses,  can  constitute  non-waivable 
disqualifications.  As  more  and  more  young  people  experience  involvement 
with  police  and  authorities  at  an  earlier  age,  the  aianpower  pool  is 
reduced  coraniensurately.  However,  an  adequate  moral  waiver  system  for 
meritorious  individuals  is  already  in  existence.  Anyone  who  does  not 
warrant  a waiver  of  moral  disqualification,  probably  does  not  belong  in 
military  service. 

Medical  standards  for  enlistment  in  both  active  and  Reserve 
Components  of  all  services  are  found  in  AK  40-501.  The  question  of 
physical  fitness  standards  has  been  the  object  of  intermittent  interest 
and  study  for  a number  of  years.  To  date,  sweeping  revisions  have  not 
been  forthcoming.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  public  may  not  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  current  DoD  policies  and  directives.  A recent 
article  in  a national  news  magazine  proposed  the  following  solution  to 
"the  manpower  squeeze":  "Another  (alternative)  is  lowering  of  physical 
standards  to  allow  services  to  fill  noncombatant  jobs  with  men  who  are 

now  being  rejected  because  they  are  not  physically  qualified  for 
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combat."  While  further  lowering  of  standards  is  a valid  option,  it 
must  be  noted  that  a great  many  young  men  are  accepted  for  enlistment 
every  day  who  do  not  qualify  physically  for  a combat  arras  assignment. 
Every  MDS  has  its  own  minimally  acceptable  physical  "profile,"  and  the 
standards  for  aost  jobs  are  much  less  restrictive  than  for  the  combat 
arms.  One  manpower  researcher,  in  testimony  before  Congress,  noted 
that  a ten-percent  liberalization  in  weight  limits  would  increase  the 
available  manpower  by  57..  Without  disputing  the  accuracy  of  this 


projection,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  services  would  be  forced  to 
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accept  applicants  medically  diagnosed  as  obese.  Obviously,  standards 
such  as  these  will  not  produce  the  kind  of  tough,  modem  Army  the 
American  public  expects  for  its  tax  dollars.  While  a comprehensive 
review  of  existing  medical  standards  is  probably  overdue,  shortcuts 
of  this  sort  are  ill-advised  if  the  sole  justification  is  expanding  the 
available  manpower. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  selective  relaxation  of  mental  and  educa- 
tional standards  that  this  alternative  offers  the  greatest  potential. 
These  standards  are  also  contained  in  AR  601-210,  but  historically  have 
been  subjected  to  much  more  frequent  adjustment  than  criteria  in  the 
previously  discussed  categories.  The  defense  Manpower  Coninission  noted 
the  potential  of  such  revisions  as  management  tools. 

The  Services  have  demonstrated  considerable  flexibility  in 
defining  mental  and  educational  standards  in  past  years.  Vari- 
ations in  enlistment  standards  have  traditionally  been  used  as 
a means  for  adjusting  to  varying  conditions  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  same  flexibility  will  enhance  the  prospects  for  sustaining 
accession  requirements  in  future  years  if  unfavorable  supply 
conditions  are  realized. 

However,  the  Cormission  had  observed  just  a few  paragraphs  earlier  that 

"if  the  Services  retain  FY  1975  mental  and  educational  standards 

throughout  the  next  10  years,  shortfalls  will  be  more  likely  in  both 
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the  moderate  and  rapid  growth  scenarios.  ' Mental  standards  for  both 
male  and  female  non-prior  service  applicants  were  mentioned  in  an 
earlier  section.  With  very  few  exceptions  these  standards  apply  equally 
to  the  Reserve  Components.  Specifically,  minimum  mental  standards  for 
non-prior  service  male,  high  school  diploma  graduates,  are  an  AFfjT  score 
of  at  least  lb  and  one  aptitude  area  score  of  at  least  90.  Non-high 
school  graduates  and  GED  holders  must  achieve  an  AFQT  score  of  at  least 
31,  with  a minimum  of  two  aptitude  scores  of  90  or  higher.  While 
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defining  mental  standaras,  ve  have  also  described  the  Army's  educational 

criteria,  with  the  exception  that  an  applicant  must  have  completed,  as  a 
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minimum,  the  9th  grade.  These  standards  are,  in  fact,  more  stringent 
than  the  KY  1975  standards  alluded  to  by  the  Defense  Manpower  Commis- 
sion. The  reader  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  the  Department  of  the 
Army  has  the  authority  to  revise  the  standards  just  outlined,  and  nas 
done  so  in  the  past  with  little  or  no  advance  notification. 

The  Army  is  firmly  committed  to  the  goal  of  improving,  or  at 
least  maintaining,  its  quality  content  in  mental  and  educational  terms. 
Increasingly,  the  high  school  diploma  has  been  adopted  as  the  most 
reliable  quality  benchmark.  The  supp>ortlng  rationale  is  outlined  below 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

The  high  school  diploma  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  predictors  of  success  in  the  Army.  The  retum-on- 
training  investment  favors  the  high  school  graduate  by  about 
2 to  1.  A study  of  FY  1975  accessions  showed  that  1,200  non- 
high  school  graduates  had  to  be  recruited  to  perform  the  same 
useful  service  as  1,000  diploma  holders.  A 1974  survey  pro- 
duced similar  findings.  The  conclusion  is  obvious:  high  quality 
recruits  are  cost  effective.  In  the  long  run  it  costs  less  to 
attract,  recruit  and  train  quality  personnel  because  they  have 
a lower  loss  rate  than  lower  quality  individuals.  Also,  much 
of  the  cost  of  dealing  with  disciplinary  problems  is  avoided. 

Having  established  high  standards,  the  Army  faces  increasing 
difficulty  maintaining  them  in  the  face  of  shortfalls  in  active  duty 
recruiting,  and  severe  manpower  deficiencies  in  the  Reserve  Components. 
While  standards  are  established  by  regulation,  management  goals  estab- 
lished by  tne  Department  of  the  Army  are  already  falling  far  short  of 
realization.  Percentages  of  high  school  diploma  graduates,  subject  to 
severe  seasonal  fluctuations  in  relation  to  traditional  graduation 

months,  have  fallen  off  sharply  from  the  1975  level  and  are  well  below 
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the  Army  goal  of  68%. 


The  current  level  of  less  than  55%,  including 
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females  who  must  be  high  school  graduates  in  order  to  enlist,  is  virtu- 
ally the  same  as  that  recorded  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  AVf 
(Jul-Uec  1973),  and  well  below  the  draft  years  of  KY  1964  (67X)  and  FY 
197  3 

Perhaps  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  pause  for  a moment  and  clarify 

a popular  misconception.  High  school  graduate  accessions  and  high 

school  graduate  content  in  the  Army  are  two  distinct  entities,  although 

they  have  been  used  interchangeably  on  occasion.  For  example,  when 

Senator  Proxmire  stated  that  "the  percentage  of  high-school  graduates 
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has  gome  from  68  per  cent  in  1964  to  7 5 per  cent  now,"  he  appeared 
to  contradict  current  accession  statistics.  The  disparity  is  the  result 
of  vigorous  in-service  education  programs  throughout  the  Army,  which 
have  offered  the  AVF  soldier  unprecedented  opportunities  to  obtain  a 
high  school  diploma  after  coming  on  active  duty.  As  a result,  the  pro- 
portion of  high  school  graduate  accessions  may  be  declining,  but  the 
overall  content  of  the  Army  is  higher.  Whether  "the  a 1 1- vo lun teer- force 

approach  has  improved  the  quality  of  our  military  personnel,"  as  Senator 
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Proxmire  claims,  is  open  to  conjecture. 

While  the  high  school  diploma  graduate  percentage  is  a closely 
watched  quality  barometer,  it  does  not  function  as  a formal  control 
mechanism.  The  Array  places  great  stress  on  recruiting  high  school 
graduates,  but  obviously  accepts  large  numbers  of  non-graduates  during 
periods  when  graduates  are  in  short  supply.  A high  school  diploma 
becomes  a true  control  only  when  applied  in  conjunction  with  mental 
standards.  A vast  number  of  non-high  school  graduates  became  Ineligible 
early  in  FY  1975,  when  the  minimum  AFQT  for  non-graduates  was  raised 
from  10  to  the  present  31.  At  the  same  time,  raising  the  minimum  for 
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a diploma  holder  from  10  to  16  had  an  insignificant  effect.  While 
offering  a quantitative  estimate  of  the  loss  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult, the  disproportionate  share  of  the  Army  market  which  was  affected 
can  be  appreciated  by  identifying  the  socio- psycho  logics  1 pattern  of 
tile  typical  volunteer. 

The  volunteer  today  - in  a nonconscri ptive  system  - selects 
military  service  in  the  hope  of  resolving  an  unhappy  civilian, 
school,  home  and/or  career  situation....  Having  characteristics 
associated  with  low  self  esteem  and  experiencing  little  oppor- 
tunity for  civilian  career  advancement  is  a pattern  consistent 
with  a low  level  of  educational  accomplishment.^^ 

As  a consequence  of  its  commendable  quality  effort,  the  Army  has  exclud- 
ed from  eligibility  a large  segment  of  its  best  market.  When  available 
supply  permits,  high  standards  are  in  the  best  interests  of  both  the 
Army  and  the  nation.  Unfortunately,  this  policy  is  bound  to  be  called 
into  question  if  the  All  Volunteer  Force  falters.  Indications  that 
mental  test  scores  are  experiencing  an  overall  decline  are  also  appar- 
ent. During  the  period  1 Jul  75  - 31  Dec  75,  53'!!.  of  the  non-prior 
service  male  enlistees  had  an  AFQT  of  50  or  higher  (in  the  top  one-  laif 
nationwide.)  During  the  period  1 Jan  76  - 30  Jun  76  this  figure  dropped 
to  although  the  decline  may  have  been  attributable  to  seasonal 

quality  fluctuations.  More  ominous  was  the  continued  decline  in  the 
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subsequent  two  quarters  to  471  and  427.  respectively. 

In  summary,  this  alternative  offers  a potentially  rich  source 
of  additional  manpower.  Army  and  DoD  manpower  managers  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  adjust  the  quality  mechanism  in  the  past  and  it  seems  likely 
they  will  be  forced  to  do  so  in  the  future.  While  the  prospects  of  a 
lower  quality  Army  are  deeply  disturbing,  they  must  be  balanced  against 
the  potential  impact  of  more  drastic  courses  of  action. 
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Abandon  policy  of  Keographic  representation.  Officially,  the 
Department  of  the  Army  would  probably  not  acknowledge  this  as  an  option. 
To  do  so  would  invalidate  their  public  position  that  the  Army  does  not 
follow  any  form  of  representational  policy.  While  such  a policy  concept 
has  usually  focused  on  the  relative  proportion  of  minority  groups  in 
the  military  services,  it  applies  as  well  to  geographic  and  other  types 
of  representation.  While  there  is  no  representational  policy  based  on 
race,  it  will  be  shown  that  ^ facto  geographic  representation  does 
exist,  whether  by  design  or  oversight. 

The  Defense  Manpower  Connnission  devoted  considerable  time  and 
space  to  an  examination  of  a representational  policy  and  its  implica- 
tions for  the  All  Volunteer  Force.  The  Commission's  assessment  of  the 
probable  effects  on  recruiting  is  useful  for  our  purposes. 

The  adoption  of  a representational  policy  also  would  make 
recruiting  more  difficult  and  expensive.  A representational 
policy  would  impose  requirements  that  do  not  exist  under  a 
"free  flow”  system  which  recruits  best  qualified  candidates. 
Therefore,  adjustments  in  recruiting  operations  would  be  re- 
quired, unless  the  "marketplace"  happened  to  coincide  with  the 
representational  levels,  which  would  be  unlikely  in  the  extreme. 

More  likely,  the  recruiters  would  refrain  from  seeking  candi- 
dates from  an  oversubscribed  group  in  order  to  attract  candi- 
dates from  underrepresented  groups.  As  a result,  there  would 
be  additional  efforts,  increased  funding  and  probable  decreased 
efficiencies  in  the  recruiting  operations.  It  could  even  lead 
to  recruiting  shortfa Ils.^^ 

When  responding  to  the  Commission's  recommendation  that  "rapre- 
sentational  factors  should  not,  as  a matter  of  policy,  affect  personnel 
recruiting  and  assignment  with  the  exception  of  women,"  the  Department 
of  the  Army  appeared  to  provide  Justification  for  a representational 
policy  after  first  denying  that  it  had  one.  The  official  Array  position 
is  stated  as  follows: 

Army:  Concur  - Representational  factors  do  not  restrict  an 
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individual's  opportunity  to  enlist  in  the  Army.  The  Amy's 
recruiting  policy  is  to  distribute  its  recruiting  effort  to 
ensure  that  the  Amy  career  opportunity  is  available  to  all 
qualified  men  and  women.  By  doing  this,  the  Amy  makes  sure 
that  no  one  segment  of  society  bears  a disproportionate  share 
of  the  national  defense. 

After  a careful  reading  of  the  above  position  statement,  it  would  seem 
that  the  goal  established  by  the  Amy  in  the  last  sentence  could  only 
be  achieved  through  a representational  policy. 

Having  established  the  ill  effects  of  representational  policy 
and  the  Amy's  official  position,  presentation  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary  is  obviously  in  order.  While  not  suggesting  any  correlation 
to  a representational  policy,  the  Defense  flanpower  Commission  found 
that  "the  pattern  of  accessions  during  the  AVK  years  generally  has  been 
on  an  equitable  geographic  basis. Recently  released  DoD  figures 
disclose  that  "based  on  family  income,  region,  sex  and  race,  the  all- 
volunteer force  is  'remarkably  representative*  of  the  American  people." 
Furthermore,  that  on  a regional  basis  "the  all-volunteei  force  is 
virtually  a mirror  image.  ’ Specific  figures  show  that  the  top  ten 
states  in  population,  with  53%  of  the  young  male  population,  supplied 

537.  of  the  enlistments.  Likewise,  the  top  twenty  states,  with  7 57.  of 
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the  target  population,  contributed  757.  of  the  manpower.  While  all 
services  are  represented  in  these  statistics,  the  Amy's  share  is  in 
excess  of  40"4.  Can  this  be  me.ely  a coincidence?  As  noted  earlier, 
the  Defense  Manpower  Commission  temed  such  an  eventuality  "unlikely 
in  the  extreme." 

Finally,  analysis  of  the  relative  success  of  USAREC's  district 
recruiting  comnands  reveals  that  virtually  all  of  the  consistent  top 
producers  are  concentrated  in  the  Southeastern  portion  of  the  United 


lb 

States,  for  the  most  part  under  the  control  of  the  Southeastern  Regional 
Recruiting  Command.  Next  most  successful,  and  a distinct  reversal  from 
previous  AVF  recruiting  experience,  was  the  Northeastern  Region.  A 
serious  economic  slump,  compounded  by  the  most  severe  winter  on  record, 
enhanced  the  Region's  productivity  during  the  past  year  beyond  all 
expectations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Southwestern  Region's  input  thus 
far  in  FY  1977  has  been  well  below  previous  levels.  The  remaining  two 
regions  continued  to  experience  serious  shortfalls.  Reproduced  at 
Table  9-1  are  district  results  for  the  period  28  Sep  76  - 21  Mar  77  as 
published  in  the  USAREC  command  magazine.  Results  are  depicted  as 
number  of  weekly  shipping  periods  meeting  or  exceeding  assigned  object- 
ive; a total  of  23  such  periods  were  recorded.  The  clear  concentration 
of  heavy  producers  in  the  Southeast  and,  temporarily  at  least,  the 
Northeast  would  indicate  the  existence  of  a more  substantial  untapped 
market  in  these  areas.  While  the  Army  operates  no  formal  apparatus  for 
insuring  geographic  representation,  it  accomplishes  the  same  results 
through  the  assignment  of  recruiting  objectives  by  USAREC.  As  pointed 
out  in  the  report  of  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission,  the  basis  for 

assigning  quotas  is  still  the  number  of  "(^alified  Military  Availables" 

97 

(QMa)  found  in  a given  geographic  area.  Based  upon  the  estimated  QMA 
present,  USAREC  apportions  all  of  its  recruiting  assets  and  resources: 
recruiting  force  structure,  automobiles,  and  operating  funds.  The 
sterile  QMA  definition  allows  for  no  distinction  between  military  avail- 
ables in  Arizona,  Massachusetts  or  Puerto  Rico.  Propensity  to  enlist, 
conditions  of  unemployment,  and  other  dynamic  variables  in  the  area  are 
given  relatively  little  weight  in  the  final  objective  distribution, 

USAREC  market  studies  notwithstanding.  In  order  to  perpetuate  geographic 
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represenCaCion,  favorable  mark.ets  are  neglected  while  inordinate  time 
and  effort  are  expended  in  improving  the  productivity  of  poor  markets. 

A policy  of  geographic  representation  is  defensible  and  even 
desirable  given  an  overabundance  of  applicants.  However,  the  rationale 
quickly  loses  validity  when  the  situation  is  the  opposite.  The  same 
philosophical  principle  which  prohibits  the  practice  of  racial  repre- 
sentation in  the  AVF  would  seem  to  apply  equally  to  a policy  of  geo- 
graphic representation.  While  this  alternative  offers  little  directly 
to  the  Reserve  Components,  it  could  significantly  enhance  the  prospects 
for  the  AVF  in  future  years. 

Enhancement  of  Voluntary  Programs 

Continue  present  programs  and  policies.  Undeniably,  one  alter- 
native is  always  to  do  nothing,  or  at  nx>st  make  only  minor  adjustments. 
Despite  the  situation  which  currently  exists,  and  the  possibility  that 
it  will  deteriorate  still  further,  this  option  will  continue  to  exercise 
a considerable  attraction.  In  particular,  political  interests  will  find 
it  convenient,  as  has  been  the  case  in  recent  years  when  monetary  and 
other  incentives  have  been  proposed  for  the  Reserve  Components.  As  can 
already  be  deduced,  virtually  any  major  alternative  has  serious  politi- 
cal implications  which  policy-makers  are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to. 

At  the  same  time,  the  desirability  of  this  alternative,  as  opposed  to  a 
headlong  charge  in  the  wrong  direction,  is  evident.  Any  ill-advised 
solution  is  likely  to  have  severe  repercussions  in  the  general  public. 
While  action  cannot  be  postponed  indefinitely,  the  Army  can  ill-afford 
to  make,  or  have  made  for  it,  a decision  which  would  damage  the  public's 


growing  confidence  in  the  military  establishment.  It  appears  that  tn i s 


alternative  might  be  more  appropriate  in  the  case  of  the  active  Army, 
than  it  would  with  the  Reserve  Components. 
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Increase  enlistment  incentives  for  the  active  Army.  This  alter- 
native was  broadly  adopted  during  the  initial  period  of  the  AVF  and 
retained  with  modification  down  to  the  present  time  whenever  Congress 
has  appropriated  the  necessary  funds.  It  has  been  employed  as  a manage- 
ment tool  for  keeping  the  active  forces  at  the  desired  level,  and  some- 
where close  to  the  proper  mix.  A subsequent  alternative  will  address  a 
similar  program  for  the  Reserve  Components;  at  this  time  only  expanded 
use  for  the  active  forces  will  be  considered. 

When  reviewing  the  broad  range  of  "enlistment  incentives,"  the 
Defense  Manpower  Commission  correctly  identified  the  three  general  cat- 
egories: oonetary  bonuses,  assignment  guarantees  and  training  guarantees 
Closely  associated  but  not  included  was  education  assistance.  Also 
not  included,  but  significant  nonetheless,  was  higher  entry-level  pay. 
During  the  transition  to  the  AVF  and  its  first  years  of  success  these 
enlistment  incentives  were  employed  with  considerable  effectiveness. 
Unfortunately,  each  possessed  a coamon  characteristic:  high  cost,  eithei 

4 

as  direct  monetary  outlay  or  in  the  form  of  increased  systems  costs. 

As  the  AVF  matured,  pressure  to  economize  on  these  costs  mounted. 
Ultimately,  they  were  eliminated  or  in  large  measure  reduced.  Bonuses 
were  cut  back,  the  G.  I.  Bill  for  educational  assistance  was  terminated 
and  attractive  hut  expensive  enlistment  options  were  scrapped. 

As  cracks  have  begun  to  appear  in  the  AVF  structure,  defense 
planners  and  their  advisers  have  turned  to  enlistment  incentives  as  a 
tool  for  reversing  the  trend.  As  one  manpower  researcher  recently 


observed,  "if  the  nation  decides  it  wants  a volunteer  force,  it  is  a 
feasible  proposition."  Implicit  in  this  argument,  a familiar  refra: 
from  the  end- the-draf t days,  is  that  money  can  buy  anything  and  the 
public  should  be  willing  to  pay  any  price  in  order  to  save  the  AVF. 
However,  an  increasing  number  of  prominent  public  officials  and  priva 
citizens  are  questioning  whether  the  price  might  not  already  be  too 
high. 

A comprehensive  review  of  the  present  and  projected  costs  of 

the  AVF  versus  a conscript  force  is  beyond  the  capabilities  and  scope 

of  this  study.  However,  that  fact  should  not  preclude  a brief  discus 

sion  of  several  key  points,  particularly  those  issues  already  publicl 

surfaced.  In  reference  to  higher  entry-level  pay,  it  is  incontestabl 

that  a given  increase  will  produce  some  increase  in  enlistments.  Est 

imating  accurately  how  mach  is  required  to  achieve  the  desired  result 

is  extremely  difficult,  however.  At  some  point  it  seems  likely  that 

we  would  simply  be  hiring  mercenaries,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

On  the  other  hand,  proponents  of  a lower  cost  conscript  force  must 

recognize  that  fiscal  savings  may  not  be  as  great  as  anticipated.  As 

former  Defense  Secretary  Rumsfeld  noted,  "l  don't  believe  that  we  oug 

to  use  compulsion  as  a crutch  for  paying  men  and  women  in  the  armed 

services  half  or  two- thirds  of  what  they  could  be  making  in  the  civi] 

„50 

ian  manpower  market.  Other  manpower  analysts  have  recently  empha- 
sized the  same  point,  while  minimizing  the  fiscal  savings  to  be 
expected  from  a return  to  the  draft. 

Expanded  educational  assistance  is  already  a closed  issue. 

G.  1.  Bill  education  benefits  are  no  longer  available  to  new  enliste 
although  the  participatory  Defense  Educational  Assistance  Program  w 


replaces  it  will  help  to  fill  the  void.  On  the  other  hand,  expan 


enlistment  bonuses  are  still  a viable  option.  Bonuses  for  the  co 
arms  or  critically  short  MOS  are  still  being  employed  effectively 
creasing  these  and  creating  new  ones  would  capitalize  on  a proven 
technique  for  generating  moderate  increases  in  enlistment  totals, 
is  a practical  limit  to  the  size  of  such  bonuses  and  in  the  past 
have  not  produced  large-scale  enlistment  responses. 

Other  potentially  lucrative  options  are  available  in  the 
of  assignment  and  training  guarantees.  These  programs  have  the  a 
tage  of  negligible  direct  monetary  outlay,  as  is  the  case  for  bon 
although  they  will  result  in  increased  systems  costs.  The  Army's 
year  travel-or- training  option;  the  two  and  three  year  Regular  Ar 
unassigned  option;  the  three  year  guaranteed  training  and  stabili 
option;  and  the  straight  station-of-choice  option  all  proved  high 
popular  in  the  early  years  of  the  AVF,  but  have  since  been  elimin 
or  drastically  reduced  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  force  stab 
zation.  U1  le  personnel  turbulence  has  been  reduced  to  a modem 
and  a return  to  earlier  programs  would  be  highly  disruptive,  some 
degree  of  sacrifice  in  this  area  may  be  unavoidable  in  the  future 

increase  enlistment  incentives  for  the  Reserve  Components 
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active  components,  however,  there  is  little  empirical  date  upo 

to  project  their  effectiveness  as  recruiting  tools. 

Beginning  with  early  studies  of  the  proposed  all-volun 

force,  defense  manpower  researchers  have  strongly  reconaoended 

ful  program  of  financial  incentives  and  expanded  benefits.  An 

underscored  the  Inherent  flaws  in  /o^unteer  Army  which  had  t 

dealt  with:  ".  . . all-volunteer  forces  have  the  attraction  of 

quality  and  high  mobility  ...  but  suffer  from  their  quantita 

weakness,  especially  in  reserves. Recognizing  the  need  for 

tlves  program,  the  Department  of  Defense  pressed  for  Congress! 

approval  of  enlistment  and  reenlistment  bonuses  as  early  as  Ha 
52 

but  without  avail.  In  November,  1972,  the  Research  Analysis 

tlon  published  an  exhaustive  study  entitled,  appropriately,  ’*N 

of  Reserve  Components  in  a Volunteer  Environment."  In  four  vo 

analyzed  a wide  variety  of  options  with  the  goal  of  recomaendi 

most  cost  effective  combination  of  incentives  and  other  measui 

53 

maintaining  desired  strength  levels.  Unfortunately,  their  i 
ations  have  been  subjected  to  piecemeal  and  incomplete  adoptio 
past  few  years,  and  this  excellent  research  effort  is  now  some 
Defense  officials,  representatives  of  the  Reserve  Components, 
power  experts  have  consistently  advocated  adoption  of  an  effec 
Incentives  package.  The  Defense  Manpower  Commissicn  recommend 
"new  enlistment  incentives  should  be  considered  for  the  Nation 
and  Reserve  programs  with  a view  toward  achieving  a higher  les 
quality  of  nonprior  service  accessions. Amidst  sporadic  fl 
activity  and  publicity,  manpower  planners  have  sought  unsucce: 


assemble  an  Incentives  package  acceptable  to  the  Congress.  Tli 
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recent  submission  of  draft  legislation  has  been  designated  th< 
Components  Readiness  Improvement  Package  (RCRIP)  and  it  propoj 
following. 

They  (the  incentives)  include  education  assistance,  a 
ceiling  on  retirement  points  that  may  be  accrued  annually 
connection  with  required  training,  a federal  tax  exemptioi 
a portion  of  income  earned  as  an  RC  member,  extension  of  ; 
viceraen's  Group  Life  Insurance  coverage,  reduction  of  ini 
training  time  for  the  male  Civilian  Acquired  Skills  Progrj 
authoriration  to  reimburse  civilian  recruiters  for  out-of- 
expenses,  direct  enlistment  into  the  IRR  and  an  enlistmen 
reenlistment  bonus. 

Ideally,  most  if  not  ail  of  this  imposing  list  should  be  appn 
Judging  solely  from  past  performance,  however,  the  prognosis  : 
encouraging.  Cost  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most  critical  facte 
is  substantial.  Estimates  of  RCRIP* s annual  cost  are  $500  mi 
the  ARNG  and  USAR  Selected  Reserve,  and  an  additional  $250  mi 
programs  to  improve  IRR  strength. But  a new  mood  may  be  de' 
as  typified  by  Senator  Nunn's  recent  comment  that  "we're  goini 
to  do  almost  as  liiuch  for  the  reserves  as  for  the  active  force 
of  incentives,  increased  pay  and  bonuses. 

Even  if  a comprehensive  Reserve  Components  incentives 
is  passed  by  Congress,  expectations  of  its  effectiveness  shou 
realistic.  Obviously,  it  is  essential  to  take  this  first  ste 
reserves  are  to  be  maintained  on  a voluntary  basis.  And  in  v 
active  Army's  experience,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it 
successful,  while  perhaps  not  the  total  panacea  desired.  As 


irrles  of 
fully  to 


yst  noted  ominously;  "Wliat  if  the  root  of  the  problem  is  atti 

,ii5ft 


in  nature! 


Improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  recri 


most 


process.  This  alternative  applies  to  both  the  active  forces  and  th« 
Reserve  Components.  However,  in  view  of  the  unprecedented  resource: 
and  managerial  ability  funneled  into  the  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Comou 
over  the  past  five  years,  the  reserve  system  appears  particularly 
overdue  for  revitalization. 

Early  in  the  AVF  era  former  '^'’f.^nse  Secretary  Schlesinger 

identified  the  two  basic  causes  of  personnel  shortages  in  the  Reser\ 

Components:  expiration  of  induction  authority  and  an  associated  absc 

59 

of  recruiting  personnel  and  expertise.  As  in  the  case  of  an  incei 

tives  package,  however,  recognizing  the  problem  proved  easier  than 

effecting  a remedy.  As  noted  in  Chapter  3,  Reserve  Component  recrui 

ing  has  been  and  remains  largely  a command  responsibility.  This  ha: 

some  advantages,  but  also  a host  of  serious  disadvantages,  particulc 

during  periods  of  manpower  scarcity.  In  recent  testimony  before 

Congress,  a DoD  reserve  affairs  specialist  estimated  that  many  coiaiu 

ers  were  spending  more  than  half  their  time  on  recruiting  and  reteni 

activi cies.^^  The  resulting  degradation  of  unit  readiness  and  trail 

is  incalculable.  In  subsequent  testimony  the  Deputy  Assistant  Seen 

of  Defense  for  Military  Personnel  Policy  sumnarized  the  problem  as  < 

of  applying  to  the  reserves  the  recruiting  skills  acquired  by  the  a^ 

61 

forces  in  the  volunteer  era.  His  comments  confirmed  an  observatii 

made  earlier  by  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission: 

Funds,  staffing,  emphasis,  and  priorities  by  necessitv  avr 
been  focused  upon  the  active  forces  and  the  maintenance  of  : • 
active  force  level  with  quality  accessions.  There  !>as  n.  ** 
a corollary  emphasis  for  recruitment  programs  in  ihu  ^ 

Guard  and  Reserves ...  .A  full  commitment  to  the  lota. 
in  the  area  of  recruitment  will  require  additlona. 
policies  and  priorities,  and  high-level  altentiuii.'  ‘ 


Elsewhere  in  their  report,  the  Commission  conuu^^e  . 
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o£  recruiting  policies  and  structures,  including  those  of  the  Army's 
Reserve  Components.  Recognizing  the  critical  need  for  an  expanded 
reserve  recruiting  system,  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  the  Army  have 
directed  that  some  1,000  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  be  brought  on  active  duty  as  full-time  recruiters.  Plans  for 
expanded  authorizations  for  both  the  ^u^rd  and  Reserve  were  also  being 
studied. 

The  creation  of  a highly  professional  Reserve  Components 
recruiting  force  will  represent  a quantum  leap  forward  for  the  reserves 
in  their  efforts  to  remain  viable  in  a zero-draft  environment.  It  will 
be  a difficult  challenge  and  current  Initiatives  may  prove  inadequate 
to  the  task.  Nevertheless,  the  All  Volunteer  concept  will  not  have 
received  a fair  chance  to  succeed  until  reserve  recruiters  have  been 
brought  up  to  the  same  level  of  proficiency  as  those  of  the  active  Army. 
Some  experts  would  achieve  this  end  simply  by  relieving  the  reserves  of 
responsibility  for  Reserve  Component  recruiting  and  transferring  it  to 
the  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Command.  This  proposal  has  been  studied 
exhaustively  in  the  past  and  rejected.  Project  ARCSTAR  (1975-76)  tested 
this  concept  and  the  results  were  not  encouraging.  Practical  arguments 
and  empirical  evidence  aside,  saddling  USAREC  with  this  massive  addi- 
tional burden  at  a time  when  active  recruiting  is  suffering  would  be  a 
needlessly  self-inflicted  wound. 

While  scant  attention  has  been  given  In  this  section  to  active 
Army  recruiting,  the  AUSA  Special  Report  cited  earlier  made  a strong 
case  for  restoring  the  recruiting  budget  to  its  pre-FY  1976  level,  in 
terms  of  constant  dollars.  The  report  noted  that  "the  Amy  was  making 
real  progress  in  improving  quality  after  the  shift  to  a volunteer 
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footing  until  FY  76  when  « downward  trend  set  in,  paralleling  a cut  in 

64 

financial  support  of  the  recruiting  effort."  Although  quality  decline 
may  not  be  solely  attributable  to  a reduced  recruiting  budget,  there 
appears  to  be  a strong  relationship  between  tiie  two. 

Improve  and  expand  retention  programs.  Traditionally,  the  term 
"retention"  has  been  synonymous  with  "reenlistment."  Lately,  however, 
retention  has  acquired  greater  meaning  beyond  mere  reenlistment,  al- 
though the  latter  remains  a significant  aspect  of  the  former.  This 
alternative  would  seek  to  improve  our  reenlistment,  tighten  somewhat 
liberal  discharge  policies,  and  attain  a higher  career  content  in  both 
the  active  and  reserve  forces.  The  net  result  of  the  measures  just 
mentioned  would  be  the  reduction  of  defense  manpower  requirements  and 
associated  costs  by  retaining  personnel  in  the  force  structure  for 
longer  periods  of  time. 

Reenlistment  is  a command  responsibility  in  both  the  active 
and  reserve  forces.  Since  the  Inception  of  the  AVF  it  has  risen  to  a 
position  of  high  visibility  at  the  unit  level,  where  cotnnandars  must 
make  a strong  personal  effort  to  keep  their  good  people  in  the  service 
for  another  term.  Noting  that  economic  conditions  influence  reenlist- 
ments in  much  the  same  manner  as  they  do  initial  enlistments  from  the 
civilian  sector,  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission  proceeded  to  define 
the  relationship  between  reenlistment  objectives  and  career  force 
content. 

Service  reenlistment  objectives  are  fundamentally  defined 
by  career  force  structuring  considerations.. . .Currently,  pro- 
jected reenlistment  objectives  represent  the  numbers  of  first- 
termers  who  must  Join  the  career  component  of  the  force  each 
year  to  maintain  an  optimal  balance  between  career  and  noncareer 
components.  The  services  could  choose  to  alter  this  balance  in 
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the  future... In  general  a shift  towards  an  older  force  than 
currently  planned  would  eventually  reduce  the  annual  demand 
for  enlisted  accessions. 

Because  of  their  effect  on  overall  defense  manpower  requirements, 
reenlistment  rates  are  subject  to  close  scrutiny.  A Congressional  Bud- 
get Office  study  recently  called  the  Army  to  task  because  rates  were 
lower  than  originally  forecast,  and  ^ ' ...ated  an  increased  cost  in  man- 
power of  $1.2  billion. VftieCher  the  Army  had  any  effective  control 
over  the  lower  rates  is  debatable.  In  a related  matter,  the  author  of 
a highly  publicized  Senate  research  report  has  advocated  that  the  Array 
move  toward  "a  more  career-rich  force"  by  regulating  career/noncarcer 
force  content  to  a point  of  parity.  At  present  the  ratio  approximates 
a 38  to  kl  mix  in  favor  of  shorter  term  soldiers.  A 30  to  30  ratio 
would  result  in  considerable  cost  savings,  according  to  the  study. 

Again,  whether  this  is  totally  desirable  and  whether  reenlistraent  rates 
will  remain  high  enough  to  permit  this  type  of  manipulation  are  still 
largely  unanswered.  A force  of  oldsters,  for  example,  is  a handicap 
in  the  demanding  tactical  environment  of  the  modem  battlefield. 

The  other  major  aspect  of  retention  vdiich  could  yield  substan- 
tial manpower  savings  is  a review  of  Army  discharge  policies  for  first- 
terraers  who  fail  to  complete  their  initial  term  of  service.  In  parti- 
cular, the  Trainee  Discharge  Program  and  the  Expeditious  Discharge 
Program  have  become  increasingly  popular  with  harried  coramanders.  In 
fact,  their  use  has  started  to  reach  alarming  proportions,  as  noted 
be  low. 

Attrition  among  first- term  enlistees  has  reached  the  very 
high  rate  of  37X,  up  from  23%  in  the  last  year  of  the  mixed 
draftee- volunteer  force  (1972),  in  seeming  contradistinction 
to  what  was  probably  the  major  budgetary  assumption  behind  the 
all-volunteer  decision:  that  the  costs  of  necessarily  higher 
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pay  would  be  offset  by  lower  turnover.''^ 

The  prospect  of  supposedly  well-qualified  volunteers,  in  a climate  of 
enlightened  leadership,  experiencing  a substantially  higher  discharge 
rate  than  the  old  mixed  force  is  indeed  disturbing.  Moreover,  the 
potentially  adverse  effect  on  future  recruiting  which  results  from 
returning  these  disenchanted  individ'  -!•-  to  their  hometowns  cannot  be 
lightly  dismissed.  The  authority  to  promptly  discharge  clearly  unmoti- 
vated or  unsuitable  personnel  is  a tool  commanders  have  long  sought, 
but  there  are  indications  that  its  exercise  may  have  been  too  liberal. 

If  its  expediency  value  becomes  a substitute  for  good  leadership,  it 
can  result  in  a severe  and  costly  loss  of  manpower  at  a critical 
decision  point  for  the  All  Volunteer  Force. 

Introduction  of  Involuntary  Programs 

At  this  point  both  quantitative  variables  in  the  defense  man- 
power model  have  been  analyzed,  as  has  the  procedural  variable  in  its 
voluntary  mode.  The  final  group  of  alternatives  will  focus  on  four 
Involuntary  procedural  options  which  are  reasonably  available  to  the 
United  States.  The  first  is  little  more  than  compulsory  retention  and 
could  perhaps  have  properly  been  reviewed  within  an  earlier  grouping.  ] 

However,  in  view  of  its  distinctly  involuntary  character  its  inclusion 
here  seems  more  appropriate.  The  final  three  alternatives  concern  com- 
pulsory induction  into  Total  Force  military  service.  One,  the  creation 
of  a draft  for  the  Reserve  Components,  will  be  discussed  in  some  detail 
in  Chapter  3.  Likewise,  an  analysis  of  the  two  remaining  alternatives, 
an  active  force  draft  and  universal  national  service,  could  best  be 


accomplished  by  integrating  them  into  the  examination  of  a Reserve 
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Components  drsft.  Consequently,  these  progrsms  will  be  discussed  only 
in  a preliminary  manner  at  this  time,  and  will  be  developed  more  fully 
in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

Extend  the  reserve  obligation  and  include  women.  For  a number 
of  years  every  male  entering  any  form  of  military  service  has  acquired 
a total  service  obligation  of  six  yeaio  from  date  of  initial  entry. 
Females  have  been  exempted  by  law  from  these  provisions.  Of  these  six 
years,  it  was  not  anticipated  that  all  would  be  spent  in  full-time 
active  or  reserve  service.  If  enlisting  into  the  active  forces  this 
normally  meant  a specified  period  on  active  duty  (t%io,  three  or  four 
years,)  followed  by  service  in  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR) 
until  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of  obligation,  and  then  transfer  to  the 
Standby  Reserve  for  the  final  year.  If  enlisting  into  the  Reserve 
Components,  active  participation  in  the  Selected  Reserve  for  a period 
of  four  years  was  usually  followed  by  a year  each  of  IRR  and  Standby 
Reserve  service.  Draftees  served  two  years  active,  two  or  three  years 
IRR,  and  the  remainder  in  Standby  Reserve.  It  is  apparent  that  during 
the  years  of  heavy  draft  calls  this  system  generated  huge  aBK>unts  of 
obligated  manpower  for  all  reserve  categories.  It  should  be  equally 
apparent  that  since  the  demise  of  the  draft  this  system  will  have  to 
undergo  substantial  modification  if  future  manpower  needs  are  to  be 
met.  The  current  personnel  status  of  the  Reserve  Components  was 
discussed  in  some  detail  in  Chapter  3 and  will  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  alternative  offered  at  this  point  was  first  recommended 
by  the  Total  Force  Study  in  1975,  and  is  directed  primarily  at  main- 
taining higher  manpower  levels  in  the  IRR.  The  study  group's  specific 
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recoamendatlon  was  part  of  its  manpower  management  guidance  for  the 
Total  Force. 

The  General  Counsel  should  prepare  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  people  entering  military  service  to  have  a Ready 
Reserve  obligation  through  age  28,  and  eliminating  the  require- 
ment that  after  five  years  reservists  be  transferred  to  the 
Standby  Reserve  upon  request.  In  addition,  the  legislation 
should  require  each  IRR  to  keep  his  service  notified  of  any 
change  in  address,  job,  or  physi''<)I  condition. 

While  Congress  rejected  this  proposal  last  year,  it  is  certain  to  be 

brought  up  again  in  view  of  the  unimpeded  deterioration  of  the  IRR 
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pool.  It  does  have  significant  advantages  as  a one-shot  remedy. 
Extending  the  obligation  would  provide  immediate  relief,  and  placing 
women  under  its  provisions  would  help  still  more.  Continued  exemption 
of  women  in  the  future  would  appear  to  be  an  unsupportablc  policy.  A 
related  option  has  also  been  proposed  which  would  eliminate  the  Standby 
Reserve  altogether.  While  bolstering  the  IRR  numerically,  such  action 
would  also  facilitate  future  mobilizations  by  eliminating  time-consuming 
call-ups  from  the  Standby  Reserve. 

Although  the  proposal  to  extend  the  reserve  obligation  to  age 
28  or  29  might  provide  immediate  relief  to  the  depleted  IRR,  it  would 
almost  certqin^  inhibit  or  degrade  the  voluntary  enlistment  programs 
of  both  the  active  forces  and  the  Reserve  Components.  At  present,  the 
existence  of  a six  year  obligation  is  not  widely  known  among  the  general 
public.  When  potential  enlistees  are  informed  of  the  conmitment,  their 
initial  hesitancy  can  usually  be  overcome  by  outlining  and  minimizing 
the  probable  extent  of  their  obligations:  three  or  four  years  active 
duty,  one  or  two  years  IRR  and  a final  year  of  Standby  Reserve  for 
active  Army  enlistees.  However,  to  the  average  17  or  16  year-old  the 
prospect  of  three  years  active  duty  followed  by  Selected  and/or 
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Individual  Ready  Reserve  until  age  28  or  29  would  likely  be  viewed  as 
indefinite  vulnerability  to  service  in  any  future  war.  Moreover,  the 
mobilisation  of  IRR  personnel  seven  or  eight  years  after  their  release 
from  active  duty  is  of  doubtful  value  in  terms  of  physical  and  occupa- 
tional readiness.  Finally,  such  a proposal  penalizes  those  who  have 
already  served,  at  a time  when  so  roa  ” :lo  not  serve  at  all.  Despite  its 
advantages  then,  this  option  is  far  from  ideal. 

Reinstitute  the  draft  for  the  active  Army.  Preceding  chapters 
have  dealt  specifically  with  the  nation's  conscription  experiences.  No 
responsible  observer,  before  or  after  the  end  of  the  draft  in  1973,  has 
proposed  that  the  United  States  could  fight  a major  or  lengthly  con- 
flict without  conscription.  While  we  may  no  longer  possess  responsive 
machinery  with  which  to  carry  out  the  tasks  of  mobilization,  resumption 
of  the  draft  in  time  of  war  is  still  an  explicit  assumption.  The 
question  which  must  be  faced  once  again  is  whether  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion is  the  only  way  to  meet  military  manpower  requirements.  As  men- 
tioned earlier,  this  alternative  will  be  dealt  with  in  greater  detail 
in  Chapter  3. 

Institute  a draft  only  for  the  Reserve  Components.  This  alter- 
native is  the  principal  object  of  interest  in  this  study  and  will  also 
be  discussed  in  detail  in  subsequent  chapters.  Virtually  ignored  until 
recent  months,  this  option  had  received  some  serious  consideration  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  early  as  1972.  After  noting  "early  indica- 
tions of  shortfalls  in  strength  of  the  Selected  Reserves,"  then-Secre- 
tary  Laird  mentioned  the  possibility  of  "legislation  %ihich  would  allow 
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US  to  draft  people  into  the  Selected  Reserves 


However,  he  rejected 
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such  action,  at  least  temporarily. 

The  possible  use  of  a draft  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  may,  as  noted,  become  a necessity,  but  it  is 
not  considered  such  today.  I believe  that,  if  the  incentives  we 
arc  developing  go  forward  and  are  impleioented,  we  can  attract 
adequate  men  and  women  volunteers  for  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve.  1 do  not  want  to  press  for  a draft  authorization  un- 
less that  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  and  1 do  not  think  that 
it  is  at  that  point. 

While  now  widely  discussed  a possible  course  of  action, 
observers  are  generally  of  the  opinion  that  it  stands  little  chance 
of  adoption,  as  noted  below. 

Although  the  reserve-only  draft  has  been  advanced  as  a 
possible  solution  by  Gen.  Bernard  W.  Rogers,  Amy  chief  of 
staff,  and  other  defense  officials,  observers  believe  that 
Congress  and  the  public  will  never  accept  conscription  for 
what  is  still  viewed  as  the  second  line  of  defense,  despite 
the  "total  force"  phi losophy.^^ 

As  with  any  fom  of  compulsory  service,  the  prospect  of  a reserves-only 
draft  would  precipitate  spirited  public  and  Congressional  debate.  The 
possible  configuration  and  implications  of  this  alternative  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  5. 

Offer  military  service  as  an  option  in  a National  Service 


Program.  This  final  alternative  is  one  of  the  most  intriguing  to  be 
proposed.  The  concept  of  service  to  the  Nation  has  a deep  historical 

I 

foundation,  and  specific  proposals  have  circulated  for  several  decades. 

President  Roosevelt's  economic  recovery  program  capitalized  on  this  | 

technique  with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  a wide  assortment  of  :* 

similar  agencies.  During  the  early  years  of  the  anti-Vietnam,  anti- 


draft debate,  proponents  of  both  compulsory  and  voluntary  national 
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service  stated  their  views  in  the  public  forum.  After  a period  of 


academic  popularity,  national  service  advocates  lapsed  into  relative 
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obscurity  with  the  ead  of  the  war  end  the  advent  of  the  All  Volunteer 
Force.  Only  recently  military  sociologist  Charles  Moshos  remarked  of 
his  fellow  members  in  the  Inter'University  Seminar:  "I'd  guess  that 
more  than  half  of  them  wish  a national  service  system  of  some  kind  were 
possible.  But  they  know  that  almost  no  one  in  Congress  would  vote  for 
it."^^  While  this  assessment  may  still  be  valid  to  some  degree,  it  is 
apparent  that  in  the  short  span  of  a year  opinion  on  this  subject  is 
now  more  favorable.  The  economic  and  social  effects  of  widespread 
unemployment,  and  the  philosophic  direction  of  President  Carter's 
administration  have  fueled  interest  in  such  programs.  As  with  other 
forms  of  compulsory  service,  this  alternative  will  be  investigated 
thoroughly  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Chapter  5 


IMPUCATIONS  OF  A RESERVE  COMPONENT  DRAFT 
WHAT  FORM  SHOULD  COMPC’SORY  SERVICE  TAKE? 


Earlier  chapters  described  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  an 
impending  manpower  crisis  in  the  All  Volunteer  Force.  In  the  preceding 
chapter  usable  manpower  alternatives  were  identified  and  outlined  in 
general  terms.  The  purpose  of  that  examination  was  to  provide  a sound 
basis  for  the  development  of  future  policies  and  programs  designed  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  crisis.  It  was  felt  that  consideration  of 
all  available  options  was  imperative  if  a draft  for  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents, the  central  focus  of  this  study,  was  to  be  evaluated  in  a 
meaningful,  responsible  manner.  As  noted  previously,  this  option  is 
to  be  analyzed  concurrently  with  two  other  forms  of  compulsory  military 
servlcet  reinstitution  of  a draft  for  the  active  forces  and  universal 
national  service.  While  the  question  posed  in  this  section  appears  to 
presume  a decision  to  implement  some  form  of  compulsory  service,  this 
study  will  offer  no  such  recommendation.  Rather  this  question  will  be 
considered  merely  hypothetical,  serving  as  the  point  of  departure  for  a 
further  examination  of  the  relative  merits  of  compulsory  service 
al  tematlves. 

The  question  "What  form  should  compulsory  service  take?"  cannot 
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It  is  we  would  hope  to  accomplish.  All  three  forms  of  compulsory 
service  share  common  characteristics  and  are  capable  of  fulfilling  some 
cr  all  of  the  nation's  manpower  needs  if  the  AVF  should  fail.  Neverthe* 
less,  they  are  also  fundamentally  different,  each  best  suited  for  a 
particular  situation  or  set  of  circumstances.  Debate  on  involuntary 
programs  is  bound  to  be  frustrating  an'  nonproductive  unless  there  is 
substantial  agreement  on  objectives.  For  example,  the  absence  of  a 
basic  consensus  was  rarely  more  evident  than  during  the  brief  popularity, 
particularly  in  academic  circles,  of  the  various  draft  era  proposals  for 
national  service.  Some  advocates  saw  it  as  a better  means  of  meeting 
military  manpower  requirements.  A number  saw  it  primarily  as  a device 
for  legitimizing  draft  avoidance,  while  others  hoped  to  widen  outlets 
for  the  altruistic  impulses  of  American  youth. ^ In  spite  of  fervent  and 
articulate  support,  the  United  States  consistently  rejected  the  concept 
of  universal  national  service  in  the  years  leading  up  to  the  AVF.  For 
a number  of  reasons,  practical  as  well  as  philosophical,  such  a system 
was  not  considered  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  nation  at  that  time. 
Disparate  perceptions  of  national  objectives  and  needs  resulted  in  the 
promotion  of  an  alternative  which  was  simply  irrelevant  given  our  heavy 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

Having  thus  touched  on  universal  national  service  as  an  option, 

it  would  probably  be  advisable  to  continue  our  analysis  to  completion. 

2 3 

The  fact  that  the  Clark  Panel  and  the  Marshall  Commission  in  1967, 

4 

and  the  Cates  Commission  in  1970  all  rejected  this  concept  should  not 
necessarily  invalidate  it  today.  In  fact,  its  basic  appeal  would  seem 
enhanced,  at  least  in  one  significant  respect.  In  rejecting  universal 
national  service,  the  Clark  Panel  noted  "that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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devise  an  acceptable  formula  for  equating  non-military  service  with 
military  duty,  particularly  in  time  of  war.*'^  This  oft-recited  argument 
loses  much  of  its  validity  in  peacetime,  however,  and  especially  when 
we  already  have  an  All  Volunteer  Force.  Moreover,  if  the  inherent 
uniqueness  of  military  service  is  acknowledged  through  a system  of  bene- 
fits and  incentives,  there  is  littlr  rr^son  to  seek  a formula  equating 
it  with  other  forms  of  national  service.  The  public  must  be  aware,  how- 
ever, that  this  rationale  pertains  only  to  a peacetime  situation.  The 
assumed  reactivation  of  the  draft  in  time  of  war  would  terminate  entry 
into  alternative  forms  of  service.  In  other  words,  a program  of  uni- 
versal national  service  offering  "equivalent"  options  is  viable,  but 
only  in  time  of  peace,  and  then  only  when  the  unique  character  of 
military  service  is  adequately  recognized.  Within  these  restrictions, 
a program  of  universal  national  service  is  a feasible  device  for  meet- 
ing defense  manpower  requirements.  The  potential  Impact  of  this  type 
of  program  on  AVF  recruiting  prospects  will  be  evaluated  later  in 
this  chapter. 

In  other  respects,  the  traditional  arguments  of  .lational  service 
critics  would  seem  to  apply  with  greater  relevancy.  Perhaps  the  most 
serious  has  been  the  charge  "against  national  service  that  to  achieve 
its  objectives  would  require  wholly  unparalleled  state  control  of  human 
endeavor,  far  beyond  the  constitutional  provision  for  conscription  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense."^  Stated  more  directly,  it  may  be 
unconstitutional,  as  well  as  inherently  alien  to  our  form  of  democracy. 
While  the  potential  dilution  of  the  present  high  quality  of  service 
rendered  by  such  voluntary  organizations  as  VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps 
is  also  a serious  consideration,  probably  the  greatest  single  obstacle 


would  be  cost.  Critics  of  the  skyrocketing  federal  budget  and  burgeon- 
ing governmental  bureaucracy  point  to  the  staggering  impracticalities 
of  administering  a compulsory  national  service  program  Just  for  the  2.1 
million  young  men  who  will  reach  age  18  in  1977.  If  young  women  were 
added  to  the  program,  as  many  would  demand,  the  difficulty  approaches 
Insurmountable  dimensions.  Despite  i .a  inherent  drawbacks,  this  alter- 
native will  receive  renewed  attention  in  future  months.  Senator  Sam 
Nunn,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee, 
recently  proposed  the  following: 

We  ought  to  examine  a national-service  option  tdiich  would 
not  be  confined  simply  to  the  military  but  would  encompass 
much  more  than  that.  It  might  involve  environmental  work. 

Peace  Corps  work,  VISTA  work,  urban  or  rural-area  work  - those 
kinds  of  things.  Within  that  compulsory  national  service  we 
possibly  could  still  have  a voluntary  military  service.^ 

As  military  manpower  policy  becomes  more  deeply  enmeshed  in  a potential 
debate  over  universal  national  service,  planners  should  pause  to  con- 
sider the  advice  offered  by  manpower  analyst  Richard  V.  L.  Cooper  at 
Senator  Nunn's  hearings.  "If  we  go  to  national  service  it  should  be 
to  serve  other  national  goals,  not  because  the  all-volui. teer  force  has 
failed."  As  discussed  earlier,  military  manpower  needs  could  be  met 
under  such  a system;  however,  serious  consideration  of  the  alternative 
clearly  rests  with  the  nation's  civilian  leadership  and  not  the 
milita  ry. 

If  adoption  of  a compulsory  national  service  system  appears  an 
imperfect  solution,  the  prospects  of  returning  to  a full  draft  for  the 
active  forces  is  hardly  more  attractive.  Nevertheless,  civilian  offi- 
cials have  demonstrated  a frank  and  open  attitude  in  discussions  of 
this  eventuality  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  exl^ibited  in 
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earlier  AVF  years.  In  a visit  to  the  Pentagon  in  early  March,  1977, 
President  Carter  outlined  his  personal  views  on  the  subject  during  a 
question-and-answer  session. 

As  1 said  many  tiroes  during  the  campaign,  if  it  ever  becomes 
obvious  to  me  and  to  the  military  leaders  who  serve  with  me  that 
we  cannot  adequately  provide  for  the  defense  of  our  country  with- 
out a draft,  I would  not  hesitate  to  reconinend  such  a change  to 
the  Congress  - to  call  for  a dr- ''t  clause.^ 

While  apparently  willing  to  accept  the  "political  trauma" 
attendant  to  a return  to  the  draft,  responsible  officials  would  be 
well-advised  to  exhaust  all  other  alternatives  before  taking  such 
action.  The  disruptive  and  destructive  nature  of  the  draft  debate 
during  the  Vietnam  War  has  been  discussed  earlier  in  some  detail. 

While  a return  to  a full  draft  would  not  recreate  the  conditions  of 
1963-72,  it  seems  inevitable  that  a draft  would  result  in  some  reaction 
within  the  general  society,  the  extent  of  which  we  are  unlikely  to 
ascertain  ahead  of  time.  Probably  few  observers  could  accept  Morris 
Janowitz*  recent  assertion  that  "conscription  is  at  an  end;  whether 
you  like  it  or  not,  that  is  a fact  in  the  modem  world. Neverthe- 
less, his  thoughtful  comment  underscores  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
"turning  the  clock  back."  The  philosophical  desirability  of  compulsory 
military  service  is  not  a concern  of  this  study;  if  no  other  alternative 
is  satisfactory  it  may  be  necessary  to  relnstltute  the  draft.  If  it  is, 
however,  the  government  and  the  nation  must  realize  that  the  question 
posed  by  the  Marshall  Commission  ten  years  ago,  "Who  se.-ves  when  not 
all  serve?",  can  never  be  answered  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  all. 

This  dilemma  was  at  the  heart  of  the  Vietnam  era  draft  controversy  and 
will  still  have  to  be  addressed  by  any  future  program.  One  scholarly 
study  of  Selective  Service  operations  sunmarized  the  situation  thusly: 
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Such  proportionately  lower  military  needs  and  the  existence 
of  a manpower  surplus  have  changed  the  task  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  and  altered  its  affects.  The  System  was  designed 
to  produce  men  for  the  armed  forces,  with  those  exceptions  which 
the  "national  interest"  appeared  to  justify.  But  in  recent 
years,  its  priorities  were  reversed;  it  had  to  find  ways  to 
defer  large  proportions  of  men,  inducting  only  those  small  num- 
bers actually  required.  In  the  process,  deferment  criteria  lost 
their  rationale,  variability  between  local  boards  were  (sic) 
exacerbated,  and  discrimination  alon,',  economic  lines  developed. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  her^  .o  find  an  answer  tdiich  has  eluded 
several  blue-ribbon  inquiries  in  the  past  decade.  We  may  be  more  pro- 
ductive if  we  assume  at  the  outset  that  inequality  will  be  inherent  in 
any  system  devised  by  man,  and  proceed  to  reduce  that  Inequality  to 
the  lowest  possible  level.  Such  a pragmatic  approach  will  not  be 
universally  applauded  in  a society  conditioned  to  theoretical  equality, 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  other  choice.  This  was  essentially  the 
strategy  of  the  Nixon  Administration  in  1969,  when  it  Initiated  sub- 
stantial reform  of  the  Selective  Service  System  prior  to  creation  of 
the  AVF.  Most  significant  was  the  introduction  of  a random  lottery 
system  for  determining  the  order  of  induction.  Furtheruore,  this  system 
Incorporated  a "youngest  first"  feature  which  was  desigr.ed  to  ultimately 
reduce  draft  vulnerability  to  a single  calender  year.  The  reforms  in- 
itiated were  in  large  measure  those  proposed  earlier  by  the  Marshall 
12 

Commission.  If  the  need  for  such  basic  reforms  had  been  recognized 
sooner,  the  legacy  of  that  era  might  now  be  a lighter  burden. 

Had  these  reforms  been  adopted  earlier,  even  as  late  as  the 
mld-1960's,  they  might  have  done  much  to  counter  widespread 
erosion  among  the  nation's  youth,  especially  its  college  students, 
in  their  sense  of  obligation  to  military  service  and  national 
security.  Instead,  reform  was  delayed,  and  reaction  to  the 
Vietnam  War  compounded  the  perceived  inequities  in  Selective 
Service  channeling.  The  result  has  been  a stronger  resistance 
to  conscription,  and  spreading  cynicism  toward  individual  obli- 
gations and  national  security  needs. 
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Unfortunately,  history  cannot  be  changed.  We  can,  however, 
learn  from  our  past  mistakes.  While  a random  lottery  anc,  to  a lesser 
degree,  the  "youngest  first"  philosophy  still  have  their  critics.  It 
Is  difficult  to  project  a future  system  of  conscription  which  did  not 
Incorporate  these  two  features.  Selecting  the  relative  few  who  must 
serve  will  be  a very  real  problem,  p-rrlcularly  since  the  dominant 
trend  in  modem  warfare  is  no  longer  the  mass  army,  but  technology. 

Finally,  the  structural  inequities  in  the  Selective  Service 
System  of  the  Vietnam  era  were  perpetuated  and  exacerbated  by  the 
functioning  of  the  local  draft  boards.  While  individual  board  members 
may  have  approached  their  duties  in  a spirit  of  impartial  patriotism 
and  conmunity  service,  the  actual  operation  of  these  archaic  Instltu* 
tlons  was  probably  the  Service's  greatest  single  weakness.  The 
consequences  were  disasterous. 

We  see  instead  an  intricate  meshing  of  deferment  policies 
and  organizational  characteristics  which  has  the  combined  effect 
of  offering  alternatives  to  military  services  to  the  sons  of  the 
higher  socioeconomic  strata  while  conferring  the  management  of 
deferments  and  inductions  upon  community  influentlals  drawn  from 
the  same  strata.  The  most  politically  aware  and  efficacious 
members  of  Che  society  are  thus  both  advantaged  and  coopted  by 
the  present  System. 

At  a time  when  a possible  return  to  the  draft  is  being  contem- 
plated, we  should  closely  note  the  three  central  findings  of  Che 
comprehensive  study  of  local  board  functioning  cited  above*  These  were: 
variability  and  nonuniformity  originate  in  decentralization  and  auton- 
omy; local  boards  are  not  "Little  Croups  of  Neighbors";  and  local 
boards  are  not  generally  considered  a desirable  means  of  conducting 
conscription. The  researchers  suiu&arized  their  conclusions  as 


follows 
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We  take  these  data  and  findings  to  indicate  that  nonuni- 
fonnity  is  caused  by  decentralization  and  local  autonomy,  and 
that  there  are  no  compensating  returns  realized  in  the  way  of 
"little  groups  of  neighbors"  effects  or  broad  popular  approval 
from  these  System  characteristics.... The  point  is  that  nonuni- 
formity is  extensive,  that  its  causes  carry  no  compensating 
returns,  that  it  offends  traditional  and  relevant  values,  that 
it  provokes  complaint  and  reduces  support,  and  that  it  Is 
unnecessary. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  . v^ft  solely  to  fill  the  Reserve 
Components,  we  have  no  previous  experience  with  which  tc  compare  it, 
nor  can  we  benefit  from  past  public  deliberation,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
national  service  alternative.  Nevertheless,  the  attitudes  and  exper- 
iences which  would  shape  either  of  the  more  familiar  options  would 
similarly  influence  a reserve  draft.  Development  of  the  precise  obli- 
gation which  a reserve  draft  would  impose  on  Inductees  need  not  be 
confined  solely  to  historic  conscription  models,  but  could  relate 
directly  to  the  contemporary  manpower  environment.  Length  of  total 
obligation,  reserve  category  to  be  filled,  and  distribution  of  service 
term  between  categories  appear  to  be  the  major  variables  which  would 
shape  a draft  for  the  reserves.  For  example,  the  present  six  year 
obligation  could  be  either  shortened  or  lengthened  for  reserve  induc- 
tees. Moreover,  reservists  need  not  be  inducted  into  the  Selected 
Reserves,  but  might  be  assigned  to  the  individual  Ready  Reserve  after 
a period  of  Initial  Active  Duty  for  Training  (lADT).  Any  reserve  draft 
should  have  as  its  goal  satisfaction  of  manpower  requirements  with 
mlninuil  social  disruption  and  Individual  coercion.  Careful  planning 
can  insure  the  realization  of  this  goal. 

EVALUATING  PUBLIC  SUPPORT  FOR  CONSCRIPTION 
Failure  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force  will  precipl'ate  a classic 
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conf runlatlon  beiweaa  political  Intarasta  and  national  tiacurlty  naada. 
Selection  of  a new  alternative  would  thus  be  a political  process 
Involving  government,  the  general  public,  and  a host  of  special  Interest 
groups.  Hopefully,  the  final  product  of  such  a process  would  reflect  to 
some  degree  the  participation  of  all  parties  concerned.  Public  support 
for  any  compulsory  program  will  be  1 to  its  successful  implementa' 

tion  and  subsequent  operation.  To  point  out  that  public  opinion  is  a 
potent  force  in  the  United  States  is  to  belabor  the  obvious.  Normally 
inchoate,  it  could  seriously  impair  the  functioning  of  any  compulsory 
service  program  which  lacked  a basic  consensus.  In  the  process,  the 
military  establishment  and  national  security  would  suffer  accordingly. 

Public  support  for  a return  to  a full-scale  draft  is  largely  a 
matter  of  conjecture  at  this  time,  although  pollsters  have  recently 
turned  their  attention  to  this  question.  The  special  m<mpower  report  of 
the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army  disclosed  a recent  Gallup 
Opinicm  Poll  which  surveyed  reactions  to  a future  draft.  Callup's  con- 
clusions were  quoted  as  follows:  "Although  America's  aimed  forces 
continue  to  have  difficulties  meeting  manpower  needs  wi'ch  volunteers, 
the  public,  at  least  for  the  moment,  rejects  the  idea  of  returning  to 
the  draft."  Kep>ortedly,  547.  of  all  Americans  opposed  a return  to  the 
draft,  while  367.  were  in  favor.  Among  males  in  the  18  co  24  age  group 
the  response  was  "overwhelmingly"  negative,  with  827.  op;x>sed,  137.  in 
favor,  and  5X  no  opinion. In  view  of  its  inherent  nature  and  unfa- 
vorable associations  from  the  past,  this  alternative  would  probably 
command  the  least  enthusiastic  public  support  of  any  of  the  compulsory 
options. 

A draft  for  the  Reserve  Components  would  entail  some  of  the 
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same  drawbacks.  In  particular  the  aspect  of  enforced  participation  in 

military  activities.  Consequently,  it  oilght  fail  to  attract  public 

support  in  a manner  similar  to  an  active  forces  draft.  Whether  it  would 

be  relatively  more  attractive  is  again  an  open  question.  Despite  high* 

level  interest  in  a reserves-only  draft  some  observers  believe,  as 

reported  in  the  previous  chapter,  ” >.  . Congress  and  the  public  will 

never  accept  conscription  for  what  is  still  viewed  as  the  second  line 

of  defense,  despite  the  'total  force*  philosophy."  On  the  other  hand, 

outgoing  Secretary  of  the  Army  Hoffman  has  indicated  his  belief  that  the 

nation  would  more  willingly  accept  a draft  for  the  reserves  than  for  the 
19 

active  forces.  Conflicting  opinions  aside,  common  serise  would  suggest 
that  the  relative  acceptance  of  a reserve  draft  by  the  /j&erican  people 
would  depend  largely  on  how  the  program  was  presented  to  them  and  what 
they  perceived  the  alternatives  to  be.  Hopefully,  opinion  surveys  on 
this  key  question  will  be  forthcoming. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  available  reliable  public  opinion 
data  on  the  acceptability  of  a national  service  program.  A Gallup 
Opinion  Poll  conducted  10-13  December  1976  disclosed  broad  public  sup- 
port of  national  service  for  men.  Sixty-two  percent  of  all  respondents 
replied  favorably  to  the  question:  "Would  you  favor  or  oppose  requiring 
all  young  ooen  to  give  one  year  of  service  to  the  nation  - either  in  the 
military  forces,  or  in  non-military  work  here  or  abroad,  such  as  VISTA 

or  th<!  Peace  Corps?"  Thirty- three  percent  said  they  were  opposed  and 
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bT,  had  no  opinion.  Support  among  young  men  age  18  to  24,  the  group 
most  directly  affected  by  such  a program,  was  noticeably  less  enthusi- 
astic. Forty-seven  percent  were  in  favor  while  5u'/.  were  opposed. 

A followup  question,  concerning  participation  of  young  ^rornen  in  such  a 
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program,  was  also  received  with  much  less  favor.  Thirty  percent  of  all 

22 

respondents  were  in  favor,  317.  were  opposed,  and  97.  had  no  opinion. 

Related  questions  probing  Che  respondents'  inclinations  Coward  military 

service  over  non-military  options  produced  some  interesting  results. 

Forty-three  percent  of  all  young  men  age  18  to  24  indicated  they  would 

choose  military  service  when  asked  question:  "Suppose  all  young  s:en 

were  required  to  give  one  year  of  service,  which  would  you  prefer  - 

military  or  non-military  service?"  Fifty-one  percent  would  choose  a 
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non-military  option,  while  6%  had  no  opinion.  Analysts  who  view 

vromen  as  a limitless  pool  of  manpower  for  the  AVF  should  take  note  of 

the  response  when  a similar  question  was  asked  concerning  young  women. 

Of  young  women  age  18  to  24,  only  207.  Indicated  they  would  choose  a 
24 

military  option. 

Drawing  ironclad  conclusions  from  this  poll  should  be  discour- 
aged, however.  All  questions  hypothesized  a one  year  period  of  obli- 
gated service,  which  is  only  half  what  most  military  planners  would  view 
as  cost  effective.  Also,  assessing  the  potential  "softness"  of  public 
opinion  on  this  question  is  difficult,  and  national  service  poll  results 
do  not  appear  wholly  consistent  with  the  results  of  the  military  draft 
poll  cited  earlier.  Nevertheless,  the  pollsters  concluded  that  "clearly 
such  £ program  would  alleviate  any  problems  the  armed  forces  might 

encounter  in  filling  their  ranks  while  at  the  same  time  providing  a 
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ready  work  force  to  meet  other  urgent  national  manpower  needs." 

One  final  question  needs  to  be  addressed  in  any  discussion  of 
public  support  for  a draft.  The  Presidential  pardon  of  Vietnam  draft 
evaders,  followed  by  an  expanded  program  of  upgrading  bad  discharges, 
has  supposedly  raised  serious  doubts  about  drafting  young  men  in  the 
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future. The  current  Director  of  the  skeleton  Selective  Service  System 

said  that  he  was  unsure  "whether  or  not  we  could  enforce  the  conscrip- 
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tion  law  in  light  of  the  recent  amnesty."  This  uncertainty  is  under* 
standable.  There  is  no  empirical  evidence  establishing  a causal 
relationship  between  pardons  or  acunesty  and  draft  avoidance  in  subse- 
quent conflicts.  On  the  other  hand  < us:  conmon  sense  tells  us  that 
official  forgiveness  of  violations  of  past  Selective  Sei-vlce  laws  will 
not  be  conducive  to  a future  attitude  of  obedience.  A more  serious 
threat  to  any  future  system  of  conscription  may  well  be  simple  non- 
compliance  on  a massive  scale,  as  opposed  to  active  evasion.  In  any 
event,  it  is  unfair  to  predict  that  young  Americans  will  refuse  to 
serve  the  nation  in  the  future  simply  because  of  the  recent  pardon. 
Instead,  we  should  recognize  that  weak,  laws  and  irresolute  enforcement 
are  more  apt  to  promote  civil  disobedience. 

A RESERVE  DRAFT:  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES 

Having  covered  the  likely  key  Issues  in  any  future  consideration 
of  compulsory  service  alternatives,  we  can  devote  full  attention  to  the 
evaluation  of  a draft  for  the  Reserve  Components. 

Advantages 

In  common  with  other  compulsory  options,  this  alternative  will 
guarantee  that  Reserve  Component  force  structures  are  nu.intained  at 
full  strength.  The  technology  which  in  recent  years  has  brought  high 
quality  personnel  management  to  the  active  forces  can  be  applied  to  a 
revitalized  Selective  Service  System.  This  would  insurr  a high  level 
of  personnel  readiness.  In  addition,  reserve  units  plained  for  early 
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deployment  by  Mobilization  Day  plus  60  days  (M-i-oO)  could  be  trained  at 

the  1107.  level  (including  identified  IKK  personnel)  reconu.iended  by  the 
28 

Total  Force  Study. 

A second  major  advantage  is  that  a reserves-only  draft  would 
provide  the  nation  and  the  defense  establishment  with  an  operational 
manpower  mobilization  system  capable  rapid  expansion  in  the  event 
of  future  conflict.  This  advantage  can  be  partially  realized  simply 
by  reactivating  the  Selective  Service  System,  as  will  be  discussed  in 
the  concluding  section  of  this  chapter.  However,  a system  already  in 
operation,  filling  the  reserves  with  inductees,  would  undoubtedly 
prove  more  responsive. 

A third  advantage  would  be  that  the  entire  reserve  chain  of 

command  could  turn  its  full  attention  to  the  severe  problems  of  training 

and  unit  readiness.  As  noted  in  a previous  chapter,  many  unit  conmand- 

ers  spend  over  half  their  time  on  recmiting  and  retention  related 

activities.  The  adverse  impact  of  this  situation  must  be  substantial, 

considering  the  formidable  constraints  reserve  commanders  and  trainers 
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face  even  under  ideal  conditions. 

The  next  advantage  is  admittedly  more  speculative  in  nature. 
Based  on  our  previous  discussion  of  conscription  in  the  Inited  States, 
it  appears  that  a reserves-only  draft  would  be  more  palatable  to  the 
American  public  than  a full  draft  for  the  active  forces.  Popular 
perceptions  of  the  reserves  as  the  "second  line  of  defense"  notwith- 
standing, the  social,  economic  and  political  impact  of  reserve  conscrip- 
tion would  be  appreciably  less  severe.  Again,  whether  this  course  of 
action  would  be  successful  depends  in  large  measure  on  how  it  was 
structured,  how  it  was  administered,  and  how  it  was  presented  to  the 
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American  people. 

A fifth  advantage  Is  also  somewhat  subjective  and  might  be 
considered  Irrelevant  by  some.  A draft  for  the  Reserve  Components  would 
mitigate,  if  not  reverse,  the  current  trend  of  increasing  isolation  of 
the  military  from  the  rest  of  American  society.  It  would  expose  citi- 
zens from  every  social  and  economir  "rata,  including  a generation  of 
future  national  leaders,  to  the  experience  of  military  service.  This 
would  seem  a healthy  prospect  in  a democracy  where  civilian  control  of 
the  military  is  fundamental  to  the  system.  Moreover,  a reserve  draft 
would  increase  the  visibility,  and  hopefully  the  credibility  of  the 
military  in  the  civilian  community.  At  present  this  visibility  is 
disturbingly  low  with  little  prospect  of  improvement. 

Finally,  a properly  planned  and  administered  Reserve  Components 
draft  could  significantly  enhance  the  appeal  and  effectiveness  of 
active  Army  recruiting  programs.  The  tremendous  potential  of  this 
advantage  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  later  in  this  chapter. 

Figure  5-1  summarizes  the  advantages  of  this  alternative. 

Figure  5-1 

Advantages  of  a Reserve  Draft 

- Maintains  reserve  force  structure  at  full  strength 

- Provides  an  in-being  manpower  mobilization  capability 

- Permits  reallocation  of  limited  time  and  resources  to  training 

- Is  politically  preferable  to  a full  draft  for  active  forces 

- Increases  visibility  and  credibility  of  the  military 

- Enhances  active  duty  recruiting  when  properly  structured 
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PisadvantaRes 

A draft  for  the  reserves  would  also  entail  some  major  disadvan- 
tages which  must  be  recognized  and  addressed.  First,  adoption  of  any 
form  of  conscription  will  open  the  military  and  the  defense  establish- 
ment to  charges  that  they  never  fully  supported  the  All  Volunteer  Force, 
and  were  therefore  responsible  for  ^<'e  failure.  In  fact,  pronouncements 
of  this  sort  are  already  surfacing.  The  truth  is  that  the  military, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  is  the  only  Institution  or  organization  which 
has  evinced  any  deep  personal  coomitment  to  an  all-volunteer  force  since 
the  end  of  the  draft  in  1973.  If  it  fails,  criticism  is  unavoidable 
and  will  simply  have  to  be  endured;  satisfaction  of  national  security 
requirements  will  be  paramount. 

A second  significant  disadvantage  of  a reserve  draft  is  that 
it  may  renew  public  debate  on  the  whole  philosophical  question  of 
conscription.  While  this  may  be  unavoidable,  the  potential  for  contro- 
versy could  be  minimized  through  careful  preparation  and  implementation. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  psychological  imperatives  which  fueled  the  anti- 
draft inovement  during  the  Vietnam  War  no  longer  exist,  fhe  nature  of  a 
reserves-only  draft,  l.e.,  training  soldiers  and  returning  them  to 
civilian  life  rather  than  front-line  units  fighting  an  unpopular  war, 
would  also  appear  to  mitigate  strong  criticism  and  resentment. 

Adoption  of  this  alternative  would  also  entail  additional  bud- 
getary expenditures  to  support  the  Selective  Service  System  and  effect 
inductions.  A detailed  analysis  of  relative  costs  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  study,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  other  economies  would 
result  in  the  recruiting  and  incentives  areas  «mich  would  offset  some- 
what the  cost  of  operating  the  System.  Another  persuasive  argument  is 
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that  the  revitalization  o£  the  Selective  Service  System  should  be 
accomplished  regardless  of  whether  any  inductions  will  take  place. 

In  that  event,  much  of  the  system  cost  could  not  properly  be  applied 
against  a reserve  draft.  As  the  Research  Analysis  Corporation  (RAC) 
study  of  the  Reserve  Components  observed  In  1972,  ''assutiu.ng  a skeletal 
Selective  Service  office  for  the  RA  '’^o^ular  Army)  Is  maintained,  there 
would  be  minimal  additional  cost  for  a Reserve  standby  draft. 

In  addition,  some  resistance  could  be  expected  from  the  Army 
National  Guard  to  this  type  of  proposal.  The  RAC  study  <]uoted  a 1972 
statement  by  then-Di rector  of  the  Selective  Service  Curt.s  W.  Tarr  that 
a reserve  draft  "would  be  bad  for  the  Guard,  and  a calanr.ty  for  Select- 
ive Sei'vice.  The  saddest  part  would  be  bringing  reluctant  kids  into 
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what  you  now  consider  a proud  outfit."  Ironically,  five  years  later 
the  Selective  Service  System  is  little  more  than  a forsaken  vestige  and 
the  Army  National  Guard  is  unable  to  fill  its  ranks,  particularly  in 
the  combat  arms.  In  light  of  recent  developments,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  Guard  would  now  be  more  receptive  to  a Reserve  <k)mponent  draft. 

The  final  major  disadvantage  focuses  on  the  impr.icticallty  of 

administering  a draft  for  the  Reserve  Components,  and  is  usually  the 

principal  argument  cited  by  critics  when  rejecting  this  option.  The  RAC 

study  sumnvarized  the  specific  problems  as  follows. 

...there  appear  to  be  several  very  practical  reasons  why  a draft 
for  the  RC  would  be  complicated  if  not  completely  impractical. 

If  a local  RC  unit  were  at  authorized  strength,  no  one  in 
that  area  would  be  drafted.  If  it  were  below  streng'ih,  the  young 
men  in  the  immediate  area  (50  miles  or  90  minutes  travel  time) 
vrould  be  vulnerable  to  be  drafted.  However,  In  order  to  avoid 
the  draft,  they  could  move  to  another  area  where  there  was  no 
RC  unit  or  where  RC  units  were  at  authorized  strength. 

If  a young  man  chose  to  refuse  induction  into  the  local  RC 
unit,  the  local  police  and  courts  would  have  to  beco>v)e  involved. 

This  could  well  lead  to  agitation  to  do  away  with  the  local  RC 
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unit  or  failure  to  enforce  draft  actions. 

Since  only  certain  MOS  requirements  would  have  to  be  filled, 
there  would  be  a certain  amount  of  discrimination  by  skills, 
education,  or  other  criteria  as  to  who  would  be  drafted  into  the 
local  unit. 

This  argument  of  impracticali ty  is  sound,  if  a reserve  draft  were  design- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  Selected  Reserve.  Problems  of 
inequity  in  procedures  and  adminlst- ~ t ' ?n  would  appear  almost  insur- 
mountable in  this  scenario.  All  of  the  disadvantages  cited  by  the  RAC 
study  dissolve,  however,  if  the  draft  fills  only  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve.  Assignment  to  an  IRR  control  group  following  induction  and  In- 
itial Active  Duty  for  Training  (lADT)  renders  moot  most  of  the  reason- 
able arguments  against  a Reserve  Component  draft.  Also,  the  burden 
placed  on  individual  inductees  would  be  less  onerous,  thus  facilitating 
public  approval  and  acceptance.  Thoughtfully  constructed,  incorporating 
an  individual  choice  option  for  entry  into  the  Selected  Reserve,  such  a 
draft  could  fill  both  reserve  categories.  While  significant,  shortages 
in  the  Selected  Reserve  are  not  yet  massive.  Consequently,  drafting 
for  the  Selected  Reserve  would  only  comp>ound  the  dilemnui  of  ”Vbo  serves 
»dien  not  all  serve?"  and  exaggerate  the  inequities  outlined  earlier. 

A reserves-only  draft  to  fill  the  IRR  reduces  the  adverse  impact  to  a 
minimum. 

Despite  its  obvious  advantages,  a draft  to  fill  the  IRR  could 

have  some  undesirable  implications.  The  A.U.S.A.  special  manpower 

report  considered  this  option  carefully  and  concluded  that  it  was  "an 
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intriguing  but  perhaps  futile  idea."  This  assessment  was  based 
primarily  on  their  estimate  of  likely  public  support. 

It  is  doubtful  that  substantial  public  acceptance  can  be 
gained  for  an  IRR  draft  because  of  (1)  inequities  growing  out 
of  the  rather  small  numbers  that  would  be  drafted;  (2)  lack 
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of  a visible  emergency;  and  (3)  the  seeming  Inconsistency  of 
drafting  for  the  IRR  while  keeping  the  Active  Anay  and  Reserve 
Components  on  a volunteer  footing. 

While  these  arguments  are  worthy  of  note,  it  would  appear  that  the 

problems  of  a draft  for  the  IRR  are  not  insurmountable,  especially  when 

compared  with  other  alternatives  available. 

impact  on  active  duty  .iCRUITING  PROGRAMS 

Since  it  has  not  received  wide  consideration  previously,  the 

impact  of  a Reserve  Components  draft  on  active  Army  recruiting  programs 

has  not  been  fully  assessed.  Actually,  it  appears  that  adoption  of 

I this  alternative  could  afford  unique  opportunities  for  improved  active 

forces  recruiting.  The  RAC  study  touched  briefly  on  this  point, 

suggesting  that  under  a reserves-only  draft  "there  could  be  the  unusual 

' situation  where  the  Active  Army  could  be  the  recipient  of  'draf t- induced ' 

» 

volunteers  attempting  to  avoid  being  drafted  into  the  Reserve  Compon- 
ents."^^ Upon  closer  scrutiny,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  this 
effect  should  not  obtain  and  be  exploited.  Employing  again  the  tech- 
nique outlined  in  the  previous  section,  the  introduction  of  a voluntary 
option  mechanism  would  offer  to  the  individual  facing  induction  an 
alternative.  The  psychological,  as  well  as  practical  value  of  offering 
^ the  potential  inductee  an  opp>ortunity  to  exercise  personal  choice,  no 

matter  how  limited,  should  not  be  underestimated.  During  both  the  draft 
* and  aVF  periods  active  Army  recruiters  successfully  exploited  the  innate 

desire  of  the  individual  to  have  some  voice  in  his  own  destiny.  With 
proper  planning,  periodic  adjustment,  and  a coordinated  recruiting 
effort,  substantial  numbers  of  young  men  facing  reserve  ..nduction  could 
be  induced  to  opt  for  active  Army  service  in  lieu  of  a protracted 

' 
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rcaorv*  comml tni«nt.  Ill***  actiona  could  b«  furthar  enhanced  by  offering 
the  Individual  an  opportunity,  imaadiately  following  completion  of  lADT, 
to  voluntarily  switch  to  either  the  active  Army  or  the  Selected  Reserve. 
Having  received  a taste  of  active  duty  may  have  removed  previous  hesi- 
tancy, or  resistance  to  the  military  lifestyle.  In  Selected  Reserve 
units  still  unable  to  maintain  authc  .d  strength,  assignment  of  speci- 
fic IRR  personnel  to  fill  vacancies  would  be  a partial  solution  to 
present  deployability  deficiencies.  These  IRR  personnel  should  be  re- 
quired to  undergo  two  weeks  of  summer  training  each  year  with  their 
units.  This  would  also  give  unit  personnel  an  opportunity  to  introduce 
the  individual  to  the  reserve  unit,  with  a view  toward  p<issible  enlist- 
ment in  the  Selected  Reserve. 

The  introduction  of  a personal  choice  option  is  only  one  aspect 
of  an  integrated  recruiting  plan  which  would  complement  a reserves-only 
draft.  Perhaps  of  greater  importance  would  be  the  heigh  ;ened  awareness 
and  personal  interest  in  the  military  which  would  inevitably  follow  the 
reinstitution  of  any  form  of  conscription.  In  their  homi>s,  schools  and 
communities  young  people  would  become  informed  on  servics  obligations 
and  opi>ortunltles.  At.  present,  the  amount  of  information  potential 
enlistees  receive  on  service  opportunities  is  a direct  t motion  of  the 
time,  talent  and  tenacity  of  local  service  recruiters.  In  most  high 
schools,  for  example,  military  service  is  considered  a tnird-rate 
career  choice,  inherently  inferior  to  going  to  college  or  getting  a 
civilian  job,  no  matter  how  menial.  A Reserve  Component  draft  would 
generate  broad  new  interest  in  military  service  opportunities. 

A reserve  draft  would  presuppose  reactivation  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  or  creation  of  a new  agency  to  perform  tlie  same  function. 
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The  process  of  registration  Itself  would  produce  both  direct  and  in- 
direct benefits  to  the  active  duty  recruiting  programs.  Infomiation 
could  be  provided  to  registrants  through  the  system,  and  the  public 
records  of  registration  would  serve  as  an  invaluable  source  of  leads 
for  local  recruiters. 

In  summary,  it  is  difficult  > .loagine  how  a draft  for  the 
Reserve  Components  could  adversely  affect  active  Army  recniiting. 

VAiile  the  situation  may  not  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  vdtich  existed 
during  the  active  duty  draft,  it  is  highly  probable  that  AVF  recruiting 
would  be  enhanced.  And  careful  planning  of  a reserve  draft  would 
maximize  and  balance  potential  benefits. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

The  once-proud,  once-powerful  Selective  Service  System  is 

today  barely  a shadow  of  its  former  self.  In  a federal  bureaucracy 

numbering  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  System  has  been  reduced 

to  100  full-time  employees,  two-thirds  of  whom  work  in  Wishington. 

Augmenting  this  caretaker  staff  are  some  715  Reserve  and  National 

Guard  officers  who  will  train  in  FY  1978  to  perform  Selective  Service 

duties  in  the  event  of  future  mobilization.  The  System's  proposed 

FY  78  budget  is  a miniscule  $b.3  million  and  it  has  registered  no  one 

36 

in  almost  a year  and  a half.  In  the  face  of  overwhelming  advice  to 
the  contrary,  the  Ford  Administration  completed  the  virti.al  dismantle- 
ment of  the  Selective  Service  System.  Even  during  the  worst  of  the 
anti-draft  attacks  on  the  System  no  responsible  critic  advocated  its 
total  elimination.  While  recommending  the  creation  of  an  all-volunteer 
force  in  1970,  the  Gates  Commission  also  recommended  a standby  draft 
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apparatus  incorporating  the  following  features. 

1.  A register  of  all  males  who  might  be  conscripted  when 
essential  for  national  security. 

2.  A system  for  selection  of  inductees. 

3.  Specific  procedures  for  the  notification,  examination 
and  Induction  of  those  to  be  conscripted. 

4.  An  organization  to  maintain  the  register  and  administer 
the  procedures  for  induction. 

5.  That  a standby  draft  can  be  invoked  only  by  resolution  of 
Congress  at  the  request  of  the  P ; lunt.^^ 

VAien  induction  authority  expired  on  30  June  1973,  the  Selective 

Service  continued  to  function.  Gradually,  however.  Its  staffs  and  the 

scope  of  its  responsibilities  diminished  as  the  AVF  began  to  flourish. 

Nevertheless,  a standby  draft  system  has  remained  an  essential  part  of 

mobilization  planning.  In  1975  the  Total  Force  Study  estimated  that 

by  M+180  Selective  Service  would  have  to  provide  390,000  trained 

draftees  (300,000  for  the  Array  alone)  and  137,000  Standby  Reservists. 

In  order  to  meet  this  schedule  the  first  inductees  must  begin  arriving 

by  M+30.  Adding  to  the  System's  induction  burden  is  tne  statutory 

requirement  that  "a  member  of  the  Standby  Reserve  may  not  be  ordered  to 

active  duty  under  this  subsection  unless  the  Director  of  Selective 
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Service  determines  that  the  member  is  available  for  duty." 

In  1976  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission  examined  the  standby 
draft  question  in  detail.  After  observing  that  "the  Administration  has 
done  nothing  to  challenge  the  requirement  for  a standby  draft  mechanism" 
since  tJie  Issuance  of  the  Total  Force  Study,  the  Commission  noted  "with 
grave  concern"  that; 

Recent  administrative  actions  have  already  emasculated  any 
semblance  of  a viable  standby  Selective  Service  System.  In  the 
event  of  sudden  major  hostilities,  our  volunteer  forces  would 
be  weakened  by  casualties  without  adequate  loss  replacements. 

In  time  they  would  be  unable  to  conduct  sustained  operations, 
and  could  be  annihilated.^^ 
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After  a thorough  inquiry  the  Cominlsslon  recoonaended  the  following 
actions: 

The  Standby  Draft  System  should  be  reconstituted  with  ade- 
quate funding  to  provide  a capability  to  commence  inductions 
within  30  days. 

A regional  capability  for  operating  the  system  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency  should  be  maintained. 

Annual  registration  and  initial  classification  of  young  men 
should  be  resumed. 

At  the  present  time,  in  1977,  the  most  optimistic  estimates 

project  that  the  first  inductees  would  not  be  available  until  HfllO. 

With  minimum  training  time  added,  the  first  battlefield  replacements 
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would  be  available  sometime  after  M+200.  Instead  of  producing  the 
390,000  trained  draftees  recommended  by  the  Total  Force  Study,  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  would  produce  zero 
trained  draftees  by  fH-180.  The  facts  and  figures  appear  to  speak  for 
themselves.  Why  a concious  decision  was  made  to  allow  these  conditions 
to  develop  is  a bewildering  mystery.  How  long  they  will  continue  to 


be  tolerated  is  anotfier  mystery 
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SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
DESCRIPTION  OF  '^'i“  PROBLEM 

The  indefinite  sustainability  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force,  as 
presently  configured,  has  become  increasingly  questionable  in  recent 
months.  While  not  yet  reaching  serious  proportions  in  the  active 
forces,  recruiting  shortfalls  and  declining  accession  quality  have 
stirred  awareness  of  the  possibility  of  a return  to  some  form  of  con- 
scription. In  the  Reserve  Components  of  the  Amy  the  situation  is 
clearly  more  critical.  The  Army's  Selected  Reserve  has  experienced  a 
prolonged  strength  decline  and  unabated  depletion  of  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  threatens  to  invalidate  the  basic  manpower  assumptions 
upon  %ihich  our  national  security  strategy  is  founded.  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  attempting  to  develop  specific  remedies,  while 
assessing  the  overall  viability  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force.  In  regard 
to  the  latter,  a number  of  alternatives  have  been  proposed  which  hold 
promise  of  retarding  or  reversing  the  developing  manpower  crisis. 

RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

This  study  seeks  to  Identify  usable  manpower  alternatives  and 
to  evaluate  one  of  them  in  some  detail,  as  outlined  below.  Restricting 
this  study  to  the  active  and  Reserve  Components  of  the  Army  is  the 
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principal  delimitation.  Other  components  of  the  Total  Force  play  vital 
roles,  but  the  manpower  problems  of  the  Army  are  greatest  in  terms  of 
both  magnitude  and  severity. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  study  to  a manageable  level,  several 
assumptions  were  postulated.  First,  the  philosophical  desirability 
of  an  all-volunteer  force  is  accept  Second,  the  moral  right  and 
obligation  of  a nation  to  defend  itself  and,  if  necessary,  to  call 
upon  its  citizens  to  share  the  burden  of  that  defense  was  not  quest- 
ioned. Lastly,  the  findings  of  the  Defense  Manpower  Coirunission  were 
generally  assumed  to  be  valid.  By  contrast,  specific  recomroendatlons 
of  the  Commission  were  arguable. 

Having  established  the  operative  constraints  of  the  study, 
tne  hypotheses  were  proposed.  The  main  hypothesis  is  that  a draft 
designed  to  fill  only  the  Reserve  Components  is  a practical  solution 
to  the  problem  of  deteriorating  reserve  strengths.  A related  subhypo- 
thesis was  also  developed.  Specifically,  a properly  structured  reserve 
draft  would  enhance  active  Army  recruiting  programs. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Specific  findings  were  developed  intermittently  throughout  the 
report  of  this  study.  This  included  a historical  review  of  United 
States  manpower  policy,  especially  in  the  draft  period;  an  evaluation 
of  the  current  status  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force  and  its  relationship 
to  national  security;  the  proposal  of  a simplistic  model  of  the  mili- 
tary nuinpower  system  from  which  19  separate  alternatives  were  developed; 
and  a brief  evaluation  of  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
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each  option.  Finally,  the  study  examined  the  feasibility  of  a draft 
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for  the  Reserve  Components,  proposed  its  optimum  configuration,  and 
as'iesscd  its  potential  impact  on  active  Army  recruiting  programs. 

Based  on  an  evaluation  of  the  data  presented  in  previous  chap- 
ters of  this  study,  the  conclusions  outlined  below  are  offered. 

1.  Calls  for  a return  to  any  form  of  conscription  are  pre- 
mature at  this  time. 

2.  Assuming  that  existing  force  structures  and  contingency 
plans  are  sound,  the  Ready  Reserves  (Selected  and  Individual)  of  the 
Army  are  currently  experiencing  manpower  shortfalls  whlct  could 
prevent  them  from  accomplishing  their  wartime  missions.  Without 
effective  remedial  action  the  present  strength  erosion  may  continue 
and  could  even  accelerate. 

3.  The  indefinite  efficacy  of  active  Army  recruiting  programs, 
as  presently  configured,  is  also  questionable  to  a lesser  degree. 

4.  In  view  of  the  preceding  conclusions,  identification  and 
evaluation  of  possible  manpower  alternatives  is  prudent  at  this  time. 

5.  Overall,  a wide  spectrum  of  options  are  available  for  main- 
taining the  All  Volunteer  Force.  This  study  identifies  19,  some  of 
whicn  would  require  Congressional  legislation,  while  oUiers  could  be 
unilaterally  adopted  by  the  Departments  of  Defense  or  ttie  Army.  One 
package  of  options  is  recommended  in  the  final  section  of  this  chapter. 

6.  A draft  for  the  Reserve  Components  would  broaden  the 
limited  voluntary  manpower  base  currently  accessible  by  the  Total  Force, 
thus  enhancing  the  prospects  for  maintaining  a voluntary  active  Army. 

7.  A draft  designed  to  directly  fill  the  Selected  Reserve  is 
probably  unworkable.  On  the  other  hand,  a draft  to  fill  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  appears  to  be  a practical  option,  and  one  possessing 
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considerable  potential  value. 

8.  If  some  form  of  conscription  must  be  enacted  as  a last 
resort,  a draft  to  fill  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  is  preferable  in 
most  respects  to  a draft  for  the  active  forces. 

9.  Reactivation  of  the  Selective  Service  System,  or  creation 
of  a comparable  replacement  apparat  , xs  essential.  Ideally,  such 
action  should  precede  the  arrival  of  a manpower  crisis  which  would 
force  an  Insnediate  return  to  conscription.  The  mere  existence  of  a 
standby  draft  mechanism  will  enhance  voluntary  recruiting. 

10.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a national  consensus  will  develop 
in  the  near  future  favoring  Inclusion  of  women  in  any  new  conscription 
program. 

11.  Reintroduction  of  any  form  of  conscription  should  take 
advantage  of  the  lessons  of  the  Vietnam  era.  These  include  the 
following: 

a.  Do  not  operate  local  draft  boards. 

b.  Establish  a centrally  controlled  system  for  regis- 
tration, administration  and,  if  required,  induction. 

c.  Employ  the  random  lottery  method  of  selection  for 

Induction. 

d.  Limit  draft  liability  to  one  calender  year,  probably 
that  in  which  the  20th  birthday  falls. 

e.  Adopt  a restrictive  deferment/ exemption  policy.  For 
example,  some  consideration  would  seem  appropriate  in  cases  of  legiti- 
mate hardship  or  conscientious  objection.  On  the  other  hand,  occupa- 
tional, agricultural,  paternity  and  student  deferments  would  be 
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f.  Centralize  approval  authority  of  deferments  and  exemp- 
tions in  order  to  insure  uniformity  nationwide. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sequential  implementation  of  a three-phase  program  to  meet 
military  manpower  requirements  is  r *o  nended.  Phase  One  should  be 
introduced  immediately,  with  progression  to  subsequent  phases  only 
if  dictated  by  the  manpower  situation. 

Phase  One  actions  are  outlined  below. 

1.  Immediately  reactivate  the  Selective  Service  System  as 
recommended  by  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission. 

2.  Take  the  following  actions  to  upgrade  the  Reserve  Components. 

a.  Through  statute  enactment,  stabilize  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents for  a period  of  one  year.  This  could  be  accomplished  by 
extending  the  Standby  Reserve  for  one  year  and  simultaneously  termin- 
ating transfers  from  the  IRR  to  the  Standby  Reserve  for  at  least  a 
year.  Additionally,  Selected  Reserve  members  could  be  required  to 
serve  their  full  obligations  in  that  category  pending  an  Improved 
manpower  picture. 

b.  Immediately  enact  the  same  six  year  obligation  for 
women  that  men  presently  incur. 

c.  Enact  a comprehensive  program  of  financial  incentives 
and  expanded  benefits  for  the  Selected  Reserve,  recognizing  that  this 
will  entail  some  additional  costs. 

d.  Continue  efforts  to  improve  Reserve  Component  recruit- 
ing proficiency. 

3.  Take  the  following  actions  to  upgrade  the  active  forces. 
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a.  Restore  the  active  Army  recruiting  budget  to  its 
previous  (FY  1975)  levels. 

b.  Temporarily  forego  geographic  representation  and 
maximize  favorable  markets  in  a more  effective  manner. 

c.  Expand  prior  service  recruiting  programs. 

d.  Open  more  jobs  to  w^-nen  only  if  the  Army's  warfighting 
capability  is  not  degraded. 

e.  Adjust  quality  standards  as  required.  Revisions  of 
standards,  particularly  mental,  educational  and  physical,  should  be 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  respective  service  Chief  of  Staff,  in 
consonance  with  his  Department  Secretary.  The  guiding  principle  should 
be  the  lowest  standards,  both  individual  and  collective,  which  that 
service  could  accept  without  jeopardizing  mission  accomplishment. 

This  novel  approach  would  place  responsibility  where  it  rightfully 
belongs,  rather  than  in  the  hands  of  agencies  and  officials  far  removed 
from  the  realities  of  the  battlefield. 

f.  Consider  expanded  enlistment  Incentives. 

g.  Improve  overall  retention  of  first- term  personnel. 

Phase  Two  actions  are  outlined  below. 

1.  Enact  a Reserve  Component  draft  to  gradually  bring  the  IRR 
up  to  required  manning  levels.  Incorporate  a personal  choice  option 
and  include  incentives  to  motivate  entry  into  the  Selected  Reserves 

or  active  forces  in  lieu  of  Induction. 

2.  Discontinue  Phase  One  actions  extending  periods  of  obli- 
gation and  restricting  transfers  from  the  IRR  to  the  Standby  Reserve. 

3.  Continue  Phase  One  actions  designed  to  enhance  voluntary 


recruiting 
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Phass  Three  actions  are  limited  to  those  outlined  below. 

1.  Enact  a draft  to  fill  the  active  forces. 

2.  Discontinue  those  high- cost  Phase  One  and  Two  actions  no 
longer  required. 

If  the  Phase  One  actions  proposed  above  are  implemented  as 
reconinended,  there  is  every  reason  i believe  that  the  All  Volunteer 
Force  could  prove  its  long-term  viability.  However,  should  these 
actions  prove  inadequate.  Phases  Two  and  Three  constitute  measured 
responses  appropriate  to  the  specific  situation.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, the  national  security  objectives  of  the  United  States  must  be 
accorded  the  highest  priorities.  Our  survival  as  a free  and  Independent 
nation  requires  nothing  less. 


AFTERWORD 


Many  of  the  observations  and  assessments  offered  in  the  pre- 
ceding study  reflect  the  author's  personal  experiences  during  the 
creation  and  subsequent  fruition  of  >.he  All  Volunteer  Force.  As  a 
regimental- level  special  staff  officer  charged  with  the  Implementation 
of  the  initial  Modem  Volunteer  Army  programs,  1 was  also  responsible 
for  unit  reenlistment  and  participated  in  the  first  unit-of-cholce 
recruiting  efforts.  During  a subsequent  tour  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Recruiting  Command,  1 was  among  the  first  group  of  152  captains  assigned 
as  recruiting  area  commanders,  spending  eighteen  months  at  the  "grass- 
roots" level  in  Southern  Illinois.  I later  served  for  a year  as  the 
operations  officer  of  the  St.  Louis  District  Recruiting  Command.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  1 first  became  aware  of  the  possibilities 
of  a draft  for  the  reserves. 

In  an  attempt,  however  unsuccessful,  to  enhance  the  validity 
of  this  study  while  reducing  the  effects  of  my  personal  biases,  man- 
power alternatives  of  a subjective  or  philosophical  nature  were  not 
considered.  Although  acknowledging  their  potential  for  discussion  in 
another  forum,  their  scope  is  so  imprecise  that  meaningful  analysis 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  my  purpose 
here  was  to  recommend  manpower  options  for  the  Total  Force,  so  hope- 
fully I may  be  indulged  one  final  observation  without  being  guilty 
of  blatant  editorializing. 

In  the  interim  between  the  decision  to  end  conscription  and  the 
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actual  expiration  of  the  draft  in  1973,  the  Ail  Volunteer  Force  re- 
ceived limited  public  attention  from  the  national  leadership  and  media. 
This  attention  was  primarily  ambivalent  and  focused  on  how  soon  the 
unpopular  draft  could  pass  into  oblivion.  The  responsibility  for 
structuring  the  All  Volunteer  Force  and  recruiting  young  Americans  to 
fill  it  was  eagerly  passed  to  the  nr^iynal  defense  establishment. 

In  the  years  since  1973,  civilian  leaders  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  senior  military  officers  have  personally  led  the  fight 
to  make  the  AVF  a success.  Down  through  the  ranks,  particularly  in 
the  service  recruiting  coninands,  military  personnel  have  heavily 
invested  their  time,  effort  and  careers,  in  many  cases,  to  give  the 
nation  an  All  Volunteer  Force. 

Outside  the  Department  of  Defense,  however,  the  AVF  has  been 
treated  much  the  same  as  an  illegitimate  child  %rhose  parents  are  loath 
to  associate  with  it  in  public.  What  little  notice  the  national  leader- 
ship (executive,  legislative,  interest  elite,  etc.)  pays  the  AVF  is 
usually  negative.  Oftentimes  the  critics  are  strong  national  defense 
supporters,  normally  sympathetic  to  the  military,  who  have  been  opposed 
to  the  aVF  since  its  inception.  On  the  other  hand,  the  noisy  advocates 
of  volunteer  armed  forces  quickly  demonstrated  that  they  had  little 
use  for  them  once  the  draft  was  gone.  Our  leaders  apparently  believe 
that  there  is  slight  political  advantage  to  be  gained  by  publicly 
supporting  the  All  Volunteer  Force.  To  my  knowledge  (admittedly 
limited),  since  1973  no  major  national  or  state  official  has  ever  gone 
on  record  as  endorsing  the  AVF,  or  publicly  encouraged  his  constituency 
to  join  up  and  make  it  a success.  Unfortunately,  this  absence  of 
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strong  pemonal  commitment  is  reflected  by  much  of  society  in  general. 

W>ien  a volunteer  Army  was  first  conceived,  most  analysts 
proclaimed  that  active  public  support  would  be  essential  to  its  success. 
Although  a combination  of  circumstances  temporarily  deferred  that  pre- 
condition, its  time  is  now  coming  to  pass.  For  the  past  four  years 
Che  nation  has  had  the  luxury  of  an  > 1-volunteer  force  without  having 
to  "work"  for  it.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  the  mili- 
tary, by  themselves,  cannot  continue  to  carry  this  burden  indefinitely. 
If  an  all-volunteer  force  is  best  for  the  nation,  then  it  is  worthy  of 
the  support  of  the  nation.  The  national  leadership,  in  particular, 
must  play  a leading  role  in  this  campaign  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 

As  Army  Times  correspondent  Andy  Plattner  noted  in  a recent  conamentary: 
"There  is  considerably  more  Impact  if  President  Carter  says  that  young 
people  should  join  the  military  than  a Madison  Avenue  coinnercial 
selling  all  the  great  jobs  in  the  military."^  This  philosophy  should 
extend  throughout  the  government,  all  the  way  down  to  the  local  level. 
The  All  Volunteer  Force  can  still  be  a reality  if  we  bring  it  out  of 
the  closet;  money  alone  cannot  buy  it.  In  Che  face  of  public  apathy, 
a return  to  the  draft  is  inevitable. 
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^Andy  Plattner,  "Leaders  Could  Aid  Recruiting  Effort,"  Arm’ 
April  18,  1977,  p.  15. 
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